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DAVID 
IVES 


Chapter Three 


Ruth helps settle 
a quarrel 


Pe 


FTERWARDS, looking 
A back upon those early 
days at St. Timothy’s, 
David sometimes wondered 
whether he had possessed 
any individuality whatever. 
It seemed to him that he had 
been merely a submerged 
unit that had brief periods 
of consciousness,—of home- 
sickness, of pleasure, of suf- 
fering—but that for the 
most part was swept along 
on its curiously insensate 
way. He remembered the 
sharpness of contrast be- 
tween the day when he first 
saw St. Timothy’s and the day when 
the school formally opened—the quict, 
depopulated aspect of one and the bus- 
tling and populous activity of the other. 
From that opening day life seemed to 
flow in currents all about him and to 
drag him on with it, passive, bewildered 
sometimes, sometimes struggling, some- 
times swimming blithely, but always in 
a current that bore him on and on. 
Each morning it began, with the streams 
of boys flowing at the same hour toward 
the same spot, from the dormitories to 
the chapel; then from the chapel to the 
schoolroom; finally from the school- 
room back to the dormitories again; 
afterwards to the playgrounds, where 


they trickled off into a lot of separate 


bubbling little springs, only to be sluiced 
together again at the distant ringing of 
a bell and sent streaming back to the 
school. 

Gradually David made friends; grad- 
ually, too, he came into hostile relations 
with certain fellows. Chief among his 
friends was another new boy and fifth- 
former, Clarence Monroe, whom he sat 
next to at table. They were, as it hap- 
pened, the only new boys at that table, 
and their newness might of itself have 
bound them together. But they quickly 
discovered sympathetic qualities—love 
of reading and of the same authors, 
keenness for baseball and for track ath- 
letics, and, in the circumstances most 
uniting of all, kindred antipathies. For 
the sixth-formers at the table, of whom 
there were several, seemed to feel that 
their sanctity was invaded by the two 
“new kids” and were disposed to be 
offish and censorious. One of them in 
particular, Hubert Henshaw, who sat 
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by Wallace’s friendliness, he 
went on to tell of his meet- 
ing with Dr. Wallace and 
of hoping that Wallace 
would come up to him— 
just as he had done. 

“Dad forgot all about it,” 
said Wallace. “I’m glad you 
told me. You room in the 
north wing, don’t you?” 

“Var 

“T’m in the south. Come 





Before he could retaliate Mr. Dean was . . 
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. exclaiming in a stern voice, 


** Henshaw, Ives, what’s this > ’’ 


opposite David, made himself disagreeable. He 
was apparently a leader in certain ways. 

“The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,” commented Monroe satirically to 
David. They were reading Shakespeare in the 
English class, and David replied: 

“Yes, perfumed like a milliner. I think it’s 
all right for a fellow to keep anything up his 
sleeve except his handkerchief.” 

“T always feel there’s something wrong with 
a fellow that always has his socks match his 
necktie,” said Monroe. 

But though they indulged themselves thus 
freely in shrewd comment when they were 
alone together and revenged themselves in 
imagination by such criticism for the slights 
and indignities put upon them, they could not 
resent effectively the treatment that Henshaw 
and, under his leadership, the others admin- 
istered to them. There were frequent com- 
ments on the ignoble character of the fifth 
form and the scrubby quality of its new kids. 
Henshaw occasionally expressed the opinion 
that the school was deteriorating: “There was 
no such rabble of new kids when we were 
young.” He went on one day to say, looking 
meanwhile over David’s head, “Many of them 
even seem not to have decent clothes. Has 
anyone seen more than two or three new kids 
with the slightest pretense to gentility ?” 

David recognized the thrust at him and his 
clothes and said, “I’ve seen one sixth-former 
with plenty of pretense.” 

It was not a smart retort, but it caused the 
blood to gather in Henshaw’s forehead, and 
for the time being it silenced him. But the 
episode rankled in David’s mind. It was the 
first intimation he had received that the dis- 
crepancies of which he himself had been aware 
between his dress and that of most of the 
fellows had been noticed by the others. No 
one but Henshaw had been unkind enough to 


comment; even Henshaw’s friends at the table 
had looked uncomfortable when he made the 
remark; but David, thinking of the pains and 
the careful thought and the enforced economy 
of expenditure’ with which his mother had 
assisted him to purchase his clothes, and of 


the satisfaction that she had taken in their . 


appearance, was wounded not merely in his 
pride but in his affection. From that moment 
he hated Henshaw. 

It disappointed him to learn, as by observa- 
tion he soon did learn, that Henshaw, though 
a sixth-former, was a friend .of Wallace’s. 
They were often together, walking from the 
dormitory to the chapel or lounging in the 
dormitory hall. Their intimacy was explained 
to David when one evening while he was sit- 
ting in the hall waiting for the dinner bell 
Wallace came up and said: 

“Hello, Ives; my cousin, Huby Henshaw, 
tells me that you come from my town. I wish 
I'd known it earlier.” 

He seated himself beside David and con- 
tinued with cheerful geniality: 

“How are you getting on? I know you are 
a shark in lessons, of course; all right other- 
wise ?” 

“Pretty fair, thanks.” 

“Funny I didn’t know about you till Huby 
happened to mention it. Whereabouts do you 
live—what part of the town? How did you 
happen to come here?” 

“In a way, because of your father,” David 
answered. “My father is a doctor in Rose- 
wood, and he wants me to be a surgeon like 
yours. He thought that, since your father 
came here to school, I had better come here, 
too.” 

“T must write and tell dad about it; he'll 
be awfully pleased. I guess he’ll think you’re 
more of a credit to him than I am.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said David. Then, prompted 


and see me sometime.” 

Apparently Henshaw had 
not poisoned Wallace’s mind, 
whether he had tried to do 
so or not, and for his cous- 
in’s sake David was for a 
little while inclined to feel more kindly 
disposed toward Henshaw. 

But the era of good feeling could not 
last. Two days later, as David and 
Monroe were passing after breakfast 
from the dining room into the outer 
hall, Henshaw thrust his way up to 
them. 

“Tves,” he said, “we’ve all got mighty 
sick of that necktie. Is it the only one 
you have ?” 

“Oh, shut up, Hube!” Even in the 
stupefaction of his anger David saw 
that on Wallace’s face a look of concern 
was overspreading its habitual good 
nature; Wallace was plucking at his 
cousin’s sleeve. “Shut up, Hube; you 
make me tired!” 

“Tf you sat at our table, that necktie 
would make you tired. What’s the rea- 
son that you never make a change, 
Ives? Is it your only one?” 

David’s eyes were hard and glitter- 
ing. With a suddenness that startled 
everyone he gave Henshaw a resound- 
ing slap on the cheek with his open 
hand. Henshaw staggered from the 
blow and stood for an instant, blink- 
ing, gathering pugnacity, while his 
cheek showed the livid marks of David’s 
fingers. Before he could retaliate Mr. 
Dean was sweeping the crowd aside 
and exclaiming in a stern voice, “Hen- 
shaw, Ives, what’s this ?” 

They both looked at him, silent, 
equally defiant. David felt that he could 
justify himself and that he must not— 
a feeling that intensified his bitterness. 
Why should an act prompted by right- 
eous indignation disgrace and discredit 
him before the man who had been 
ready and willing to befriend him? 
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THE VOX 
HUMANA 


COy Ro og a 
Hendrick 


AN Uncle Jake Weatherbee sank into an 
easy-chair he chuckled noisily. 

“Fooled us! Fooled us all!” he said, 
shaking a forefinger at the assembled family. 
“First that girl came out and sang; then the 
phonograph machine was wheeled in and sang 
the same thing; then they sang together. I 
couldn’t tell a mite of difference at first be- 
tween the two; but some of the music sharps 
shook their heads and put ’em on one side like 
canary birds—they could! 

“Next they turned out the lights, and the 
girl sang, and the machine sang. Those sharps 
whispered and put their heads together. 
They’ve got ears that can detect the differ- 
ence between a mere machine and the human 
voice—well, I guess they have! 

“<That’s Mme. LeRoux,’ I heard them 
whispering. I could begin to detect the differ- 
ence myself, now that they had pointed it out. 
Then on came the lights, and it wasn’t the 
singer at all! She had stolen off the stage, and 
the phonograph was going it alone! 

“Pretty soon she came back, smiled and 
started a new song all by herself. The lights 
went out again, and after she had got through 
there was a second of silence, and I could hear 
the disk a-scrunching as the same piece was 
started over again. I was so tickled that I said 
right out loud, ‘That’s the machine, all right!’ 

“One of the sharps at my right agreed; an- 
other just in front said, ‘Certainly—but sh-h !’ 

“The song came out pretty clear and strong, 
but every now and then there was the hint of 
a scrunch—and then on flashed the lights, and 
it was the girl!” 

Uncle Jake had given a characteristic de- 
scription of a joint recital by a famous singer 
and an improved phonograph. He had only 
slightly exaggerated the effect produced, for 
the result had been staggering to some people 
who believed implicitly in the accuracy of 
their hearing. 

“Tt reminded me,” he resumed, “of the Vox 
Humana —” 

“The Vox Humana!” Clara exclaimed. 
“Why, uncle, that’s an organ stop, one that is 
supposed to make the instrument imitate the 
human voice!” 

“T know, Clara; but the Vox Humana that 
I’m telling you about wasn’t an organ stop. 
It was the first and original phonograph.” 

Clara regarded the old man with a puzzled 
frown. “I never knew that Mr. Edison called 
it —” she began. 

“He didn’t,” Uncle Jake explained; “it was 
Ring Bassett that invented the Vox Humana. 
It was a puzzler, too; but the truth came out 
quicker than you might have expected.” 

“Bassett,” I remarked musingly, for the 
name had stirred old and half-forgotten mem- 
ories. “Wasn’t he the tall, spare man who used 
to live over beyond Centerville when I was a 
boy—always wore a battered silk hat?” 

“That was Ring,” Uncle Jake replied. “He 
was some battered throughout by the time 
you knew him; but he was a gallous young- 
ster earlier. Like Edison, he was an inventor, 
but with this difference: Edison works all the 
time, and Ring was trying to invent some- 
thing so he wouldn’t have to work at all. He 
never quite succeeded with his inventions, but 
he was pretty successful in not working. 

“He came to Dexter with his folks along 
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Before we noticed what was happening she was on her feet and 
running for the stage 


about the close of the Civil War. The Bassetts 
were from somewhere in.southern New Eng- 
land and had an inventive streak in them; 
old man Bassett had made quite a bit of 
money out of a double-action egg-and-cream 
beater. 

“Ring was always fooling with something 
that was going to make his fortune, but he 
first attracted public attention by going away 
with a traveling theatre company that came 
to the town. hall. He didn’t stay with the com- 
pany for more than six or eight months; then 
he came back and sold patent rights, and it 
wasn’t a great while before we heard of him 
lecturing on temperance and such topics in 
outlying towns. He didn’t lecture in Dexter, 
for he had sold some patent rights in the 
neighborhood that had failed to turn out just 
right. People said he was smarter than he was 
honest. They were mistaken — his smartness 
and his honesty were about on a par. 

“Right after the holidays in either 1870 or 
71, I forgot which, he got out handbills 
announcing that on the following Saturday 
night in the town hall he would give a public 
exhibition of his great new invention, the Vox 
Humana. The instrument, he explained, re- 


‘produced the human voice perfectly and the 


violin less perfectly. Ring used some pretty 
big words on that handbill and wasn’t sparing 
in self-praise and promises. So many people 
thought him smart—though not overhonest 
—that he roused a good deal of curiosity, and 
the hall was crowded — at thirty-five cents 
apiece for the reserved seats and twenty-five 
cents for seats farther back. 

“T can see him now as he came out on the 
stage bowing and smiling. He had thick black 
hair, cut bushy in accordance with the fashion, 
and all of ten inches long over his forehead. 
That front lock kept falling down, and he’d 
always throw it back with a graceful gesture 
—that was for the artistic effect, I suppose. 

“He explained that he could not give more 
than a forty-five-minute programme with the 
Vox Humana, because he had as yet secured 
only a limited number of vocalions. The vo- 
calions, he went on to tell us, were singing or 
playing records. He then exhibited a strip of 


tin perhaps an inch wide and two yards long 
that was punched full of round holes, slits and 
squares. He told us that, as his patent was still 
pending, of course he dared not exhibit the 
inner mechanism of the Vox Humana or give 
> gaa that might be of use to a patent 
thief. 

“He concluded his opening lecture by saying 
that since his vocalions were limited in num- 
ber, and since he wished to give his friends the 
full worth of their money, he would first per- 
form a few simple feats of prestidigitation, 
more popularly known as parlor magic. 

“Then he rolled up the sleeves of his Prince 
Albert coat, pulled out yards of ribbon from 
a little boy’s ear, produced a kicking rabbit 
from his hat and made a flower grow from a 
seed that a young lady planted in an earthen 
pot. He probably had learned those tricks 
while with the theatre company. 

“That part of his programme lasted not 
more than three quarters of an hour; and 
then, with an impressive air, after turning up 
the kerosene lamps that served as footlights, 
he lugged out the Vox Humana and carefully 
set it down near the centre of the stage. 

“What we saw was a small mahogany table 
with a single pedestal leg that bulged in the 
middle, and upon it a box, maybe a foot and 
a half square, with what we called ‘a cornu- 
copia thing’ sticking out in front. I suppose 
that it was simply a megaphone, but we 
weren’t familiar with megaphones in Dexter 
in those days. Hanging down from one side of 
the box was a clock weight, with its cord run- 
ning over a little pulley. Those things, besides 
three or four insulated wires connecting the 
box and the table, were all we could see. 

“You will observe,’ said Ring, ‘that I in- 
sert one end of the vocalion into this little 
slit and pull up the weight. Now the weight 
begins to descend and draws after it the vo- 
calion. Listen!’ > 

“Out of the cornucopia thing came a song. 
It was muffled and indistinct and hollow; but 
we could recognize that it was Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep. We stuck our heads for- 
ward and listened with both ears. Down went 
the vocalion inch by inch, and out came the 
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song verse by verse, till the strip disappeared 
with a sort of chug and the singing ended. 

“We all drew a long breath and looked 
at one another. There were skeptics present, 
plenty «of them, but even they were dum- 
founded. ‘ } 

“We will now have a universal favorite, 
Tenting on the: Old Camp Ground,’ said 
Ring, inserting another strip of tin and. pull- 
ing up the weight. ‘In time, ladies and gentle- 
men, the Vox Humana will be singing in every 
home of culture and refinement in this-broad 
land. It will bring the masterpieces of music 
to people everywhere. Have patience with’ its 
present defects, friends, for they will be rem- 
edied. Now it is an infant, and it merely 
creeps; soon it will walk erect and then run 
and leap!’ 

“Down went the second strip, and out came 
‘We’re tenting to-night —’ and so on to the 
close of the song. We scratched our heads. 

“Next we listened to more oratory—and it 
was pretty good. oratory, too; then came Ben 
Bolt. It seemed to me that the Vox Humana 
was getting hoarse or muffled, or that it 
needed oiling; but Ring didn’t seem to no- 
tice it. 

“He served us with a violin selection, first 
pointing out that the slits on the vocalion 
were narrower because, as he explained, the 
notes were thinner. They were—they certainly 
were! Bassett kept up a ‘running fire of talk 
all through the piece. There was something 
strange about that violin music—it seemed to 
be near and yet a long way off; it seemed as if 
the cornucopia thing were clogged, and the 
thin notes leaked out of cracks in the box and 
in the stage. The music sounded just as if the 
fiddler were sawing away for dear life at the 
bottom of an empty hogshead. The skeptics 
began to whisper, and Ring couldn’t help see- 
ing that the selection wasn’t a success; so he 
talked faster and louder. 

“Without waiting an instant he switched 
back to vocal music and gave us Annie Laurie ; 
that is; he promised to give it, and it started 
with the first verse pretty strong, but it ta- 
pered off a little. Beginning with the second, 
the Vox Humana gurgled twice and stopped, 
though the vocalion was still going down the 
slit. - 

“Following the second gurgle, things hap- 
pened with a rush. Just off the middle aisle in 
the second section sat a woman, Mrs. Sim 
Grover ; and before we noticed what was hap- 
pening she was on her feet and running for 


_ the stage. Ring tried to stop her, but her lips 


were set in a straight line, and she flung him 
aside as if he’d been a feather. Right beside 
the Vox Humana she stooped over, yanked up 
a trapdoor and pulled out her son, Bartlett, 
who was covered with dust and sweat. He’d 
been shut up in a little cubby-hole, almost air- 
tight, for nearly two hours and was pretty 
near smothered. You see Bartlett himself had 
been the Vox Humana all the time; a tube 
ran up from where he was through the table 
leg to the box and the cornucopia. That was 
the whole secret.” 

Uncle Jake drew a long breath and asked 
for a drink of water. 

“What became of Ring Bassett, did you 
say?” he inquired after draining his second 
glass. “Well, there was so much excitement I 
don’t rightly know. Some said he jumped out 
of a back window, and I guess maybe he did, 
for a‘lot of people were demanding their 
money back. Lawyer Wescott carried off the 
Vox Humana after everybody had had a look 
at it. It was nothing but an empty wooden 
box with a cogwheel to drag the strips of tin 
down and wind ’em on a spool. There was 
no great danger that the invention would be 
stolen, we thought. 

“Just the same,” the old man concluded, 
“Ring did have an idea; only he tried to work 
it out by laziness and fraud. Mr. Edison got 
the same idea, and he worked it out by hard 
work and honesty. There was a similarity at 
the start, you see, but it was followed by the 
biggest kind of difference. It’s so with lots of 
things in this world.” 





“You may go now.” Mr. Dean’s eyes were 
as stern as his voice. 

The two principals in the row were escorted 
by a crowd out of the door and down the 
steps. At the bottom Henshaw turned and 
said to David, “You’ve got to fight me for 
this.” 

“Tt will be a pleasure,” David answered. 

Meanwhile Wallace and Monroe had re- 
mained behind, close to Mr. Dean. Wallace 
was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Dean,” he said, “I hope you won’t 
report Ives. He had to slap Huby’s face.” 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Dean, turning. 

“Because Huby insulted him,” said Wallace. 


“Henshaw’s always insulting him,” broke in 
Monroe. “At the table he’s always saying 
nasty things. Ives couldn’t stand it any longer, 
Mr. Dean.” 

“What was the remark that provoked the 
blow ?” 

Wallace repeated it as he remembered it; 
Monroe’s version was essentially the same. 

“TI am glad to have your evidence,” said Mr. 
Dean. “However, there is no question that 
Ives infringed the rules, and for that he will 
have to be punished.” 

“Tt isn’t fair!” protested Monroe. 

“Possibly not. Sometimes it’is necessary to 
be unfair in the interests of discipline. At any 


rate, you both may feel that you have done 
Ives and me a service by telling me the facts 
in the case.” 

Wallace and Monroe alike wondered what 
the service had been when after chapel they 
heard David’s name read out on the list of 
moral delinquents for the day: “Ives, disorder 
in dormitory, one sheet.” That meant an hour 
of work that afternoon on Latin lines. 

David, hearing it, flushed with mortifica- 
tion. So Mr. Dean had chosen to judge him 
harshly. It was natural enough; so far as Mr. 
Dean had been aware, there were no mitigat- 
ing circumstances. 

His thoughts wandered from his books that 


morning. He continued to make creditable 
recitations when called on, but at other times 
he did his work listlessly and with many 
pauses. He was not afraid to fight Henshaw; 
he wanted to fight him; he wanted to admin- 
ister a punishment more severe than that one 
resounding slap on the face. And yet he hated 
fighting; he had never engaged in a fight: at 
the high school; he remembered the most sav- 
age fight there that he had ever seen, how he 
had stood by, fascinated and yet disgusted, 
too, by the blazing fury in the combatants’ 
eyes, their dishevelment, their blood-marked 
faces, the animal wrath ‘with’ which they 
mauled and grunted and battered. He had 
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been disgusted by it all, by his own interest in 
the spectacle, by the gloating eyes of the other 
bystanders. It revolted him now to think of 
presenting such a spectacle himself; and yet 
he knew that unless Henshaw came to him 
and apologized he would fight him as long as 
either of them could stand. 

In the five minutes’ intermission before the 
Latin class Wallace and Monroe came and 
told him of their interview with Mr. Dean. 
That cheered him; so did Wallace’s remark, 
“Henshaw’s my cousin, but he makes me 
awfully tired af times. I’m with you and not 
with him in this.” 

At the end of the Latin recitation when 
David was going out Mr. Dean said, “Ives, 
one moment, please.” David stopped while the 
master gathered up books and exercises. “If 
you're going up to the dormitory, I'll walk 
along with you,” said Mr. Dean. And as they 
walked along the corridor he asked, “Where 
did you get your feeling for the language ?” 

“For Latin? I didn’t know I had it.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, to quite a marked de- 
gree. I hope that you'll continue to cultivate 
the language—not, like so many, abandon it 
at the first Opportunity. There are very few 
persons nowadays who read Latin for pleasure 
—with pleasure. You will be able to do it if 
you keep on, for you have the feeling for the 
language. It will help you in acquiring other 
languages.” 

They passed out of the door, and then Mr. 
Dean said abruptly: 

“No doubt it seems harsh to you that I 
should be punishing you alone for the disorder 
this morning. Well, discipline often must stand 
on technicalities. Yours was the only visible 
breach; so you have to suffer. I want to say, 
however, that I realize there are occasions 
when self-respect, to vindicate itself, must 
defy rules—and this appears to have been one 
of those occasions. If Henshaw affords you 
the opportunity, I trust you will complete his 
punishment. Make it substantial.” 

He shook hands with David quite solemnly 
and then turned aside up the path leading to 
his house. 

The talk put new cheerfulness into David’s 
heart. Mr. Dean understood and sympathized 
and was still his friend. And fighting was just 
one of those unpleasant things that you had 
to do now and then in life, and there was no 
use in letting yourself get disgusted at the 
thought of it. 

He felt so much better in his mind that at 
the luncheon table he turned back Henshaw’s 
scowl with a cheerfully ignoring glance and 
devoted himself with unconcern to his friend 
Monroe until Truesdale, the sixth-former who 
sat on his left, said: 

“Henshaw wants me to tell you he’ll meet 
you this afternoon back of the sawmill at 
three o’clock.” 

“He'll have to make it half past three,” 
David replied. “I have lines until then.” 

Truesdale glanced across the table at Hen- 
shaw, who nodded. 

“All right; half past three,” Truesdale said. 
“Don’t bring a crowd.” 

“T shan’t bring anybody but Monroe here,” 
David answered. 

“You fellows will probably collect the 
whole sixth form,” said Monroe, whose pug- 
nacity was roused even more than David's. 

“Don’t get excited, little one,” replied Trues- 
dale. “All we care about is to see fair play.” 

After luncheon Monroe walked with David 
to the study building, where David for an 
hour was to perform his task of penmanship. 

“Are you pretty good with your fists?” 
Monroe asked. 

“T have no special reason to think so,” 
David answered. “But I guess I can hit as 
hard as he can.” 

“If you’re not much on boxing, you'll have 
to stand up to him and take what you get 
until you can put in enough good cracks to 
finish him.” Monroe spoke with a certain sat- 
isfaction in the prospect of a sanguinary en- 
counter. He was a freckle-faced, red-haired, 
snub-nosed boy; his blue eyes were sparkling 
and snapping with expectancy. 

“I’m not worrying much,” David answered. 
“He may lick me or I may lick him, but either 
way I guess he will regret having brought it 
on himself. And that’s the main thing.” 

“Sure,” said Monroe. “But lick him.” 

They parted at the door of the study. Mon- 
roe assured David that he would meet him 
there at a little before half past three o’clock. 

When David finally emerged he found Mon- 
roe waiting outside and Wallace again passing 
a ball with the rector’s daughter. 

“Pve got to stop now, Ruth; I have a date,” 
Wallace said. 

She put the ball into the pocket of her 
leather coat and drew off her glove. Then she 
greeted David with a nod and a smile. 
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“You know Ives, don’t you, Ruth? And 
Monroe?” Wallace performed the belated in- 
troduction. ” 

“Oh, yes, I know everybody.” She shook 
hands with. each of them. “Your name’s Clar- 
ence, and yours is David. Oh, don’t you want 
to have a game of scrub?” 

She looked from one to another with hope- 
ful, boyish eyes. Wallace was the ready- 
tongued one of the three. “Sorry, Ruth, but 
we have a date to go for a walk—going to 
meet some fellows in the woods.” 

“Oh!” Her voice was regretful. “ Well, 
good-by.” 

The boys touched their caps to her as she 
turned away; David glanced back at her re- 
morsefully. 

“She’s a pretty good kid,” Wallace. re- 
marked. “Sort of hard luck on her; there are 
no other girls of her age round here for her 
to play with. She’s very decent about not but- 
ting in; fellows-can’t always be having a girl 
round.” 

“No, you bet not,” agreed Monroe, though 
like David he had cast sheepish backward 
glances. 

As for David, the sight of the girl had re- 
vived the sense of loathing for the brutalities 
of battle that Mr. Dean’s cheerful words of 
encouragement had aided him temporarily to 
suppress. He walked on silently, thinking how 
that girl would hate him if she knew what he 
was about to do. His mood again became one 
of sullen revengefulness against Henshaw, 
whose behavior had forced the situation upon 
him. 

He and his friends entered the pine woods 
that bordered the pond behind the gymna- 
sium. Soon they passed beyond sight of the 
school buildings; they walked on until they 
emerged from the quiet woods upon a hill- 
side crowned with a decrepit apple orchard; 
they climbed a hill and followed a path that 
led them into a thicket of birch and oak; and 
at last they came out into an open space be- 
hind a disused sawmill. There seven or eight 
fellows, among them Henshaw, were waiting. 

One of the sixth-formers, Fred Bartlett, 
who had played end on the school football 
team the preceding year, stepped forward. 

“T’ve been asked to referee this scrap,” he 
said. “Any objection, Ives?” 

David shook his head. 

“Two-minute rounds. Get ready now, both 
of you; strip.” 

Ruth had stood with a puzzled look in her 
eyes gazing after David and Wallace and 
Monroe as they entered the path into the 
woods. A few minutes before, a group of her 
sixth-form friends had passed that way and 
to her friendly inquiry whither they were 
bound had, like Wallace, returned vague, 
evasive answers. Oh an afternoon ideal for 
games it seemed to Ruth incomprehensible 
that so many fellows should be going for a 
walk. She had not been brought up in a board- 
ing school without acquiring wisdom in the 
ways of boys, and when another group of 
fifth-formers slipped by and entered the path 
into the woods her suspicions were aroused. 

Harry Carson, captain of the school eleven 
and the most influential and popular fellow in 
St. Timothy’s, came sauntering down from the 
upper school with his roommate, John Porter. 
They took off their caps as they passed Ruth 
and then turned into the path that all the 
others had followed. 

Ruth formed a sudden, courageous resolve. 

“O Harry!” she called. “Won’t you wait a 
moment, please ?” 

Carson turned and came back toward her, 
and she advanced to meet him. 

“Why is everyone going into the woods this 
afternoon ?” 

“Ts everyone ?” said Carson. 

“Yes, I think it must be that there’s going 
to be a fight. Isn’t that it, Harry ?” 

“What put such an idea into your head ?” 

“T just feel it, and I know it from the way 
you ask that question. I think a fight is per- 
fectly horrid. Won’t you stop it?” 

“Sometimes when there’s bad blood between 
two fellows the best thing is to let them fight 
it out.” 

“Who are the fellows?” 

“Tt would hardly be fair for me to tell.” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t. But fighting seems 
such a stupid and senseless way of settling a 
difference. And it’s just as likely to settle it 
the wrong way as the right way. I wish you’d 
stop this fight, Harry.” 

“T haven’t any authority to stop it.” 

“They wouldn’t fight if you told them they 
weren’t to do it. Why, they wouldn’t fight if 
even I told them they weren’t to do it!” cried 
Ruth with sudden conviction. Her eyes flashed 
as she added, “If you won’t give me your 
word that you'll stop it, I’ll go into the woods 
myself and find those boys and stop them.” 








“No, that wouldn’t do at all, Ruth,” said 
Carson anxiously. “That wouldn’t do at all.” 

“I will, unless you promise.” 

“Tl do what I can.” 

“Good for you! And do hurry!” 

Carson turned away and rejoined his com- 
panion, to whom he reported the conversa- 
tion. 

“The girl’s more or less right,” said Porter. 
“Henshaw ought to be made by the crowd to 
apologize to Ives; it oughtn’t to be necessary 
for Ives to fight him. I’m with you in what- 
ever you do.” 

Carson and Porter came into the open space 
behind the sawmill just as the tv» combat- 
ants, stripped to the waist, stood up to face 
each other. Carson broke rudely through the 
circle of eager onlookers and shoved his heavy 
bulk between the two gladiators. 

“Tt’s all off,” he said, addressing Henshaw 
rather more than David. “If you fellows have 
so much energy and fight to get rid of, get out 
and play football. One of you owes the other 
an apology, and he knows mighty well that 
he does. When he makes it there will be no 
occasion for anything further.” 

“Oh, let them go to it, Harry!” cried a dis- 
appointed spectator: “It’ll do them good.” 

“Tl fight anybody that tries to make them 
fight,” replied Carson belligerently, and the 
crowd laughed. “I'll fight them if they try to 
fight,” he added. “And. I'll say that one of 
these two fellows, if he doesn’t apologize to 
the other for his insulting remarks, deserves 
a licking—whether he gets it or not.” 

David-at once spoke up crisply, “I have 
nothing at all to apologize for.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
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EN the generous “chunk” of butter 
in the chafing dish had melted Edith Lee 
proceeded to bind it with flour. From 

near by seven pairs of enchanted eyes 
watched her easy movements. From a far 
corner of the room one pair of thoughtful 
eyes watched both the dainty purveyor of 
dainties and the worshipful group round her. 

“Um—the milk! Quick, somebody, please!” 

A dozen eager hands reached for the bottle. 

You might have suspected anything of 
James Gridley, the courtly gentleman in the 
corner, except approbation, unless you had 
known that the austere Vandyke beard and 
the forbidding spectacles hid the youth of his 
heart, just as forty years before they had 
hidden the youth of his years when he first 
came to Artie as superintendent of schools. 

The six girls and the lone boy of the junior 
class must have been familiar with the mas- 
querade, however, or they would not have 
presumed to come romping boisterously into 
the precise office of that precise gentleman. 
They had so romped into it a few minutes 
ago, laden with packages and cooking utensils 
and exclaiming to him that Miss Edith was 
going to make them a chicken @ Ja King be- 
cause they had rehearsed their play so well. 

With their arms round one another’s shoul- 
ders the girls now stood grouped in a semi- 
circle round their young instructor, who was 
smaller than any of them. Edith Lee, with a 
certain subdued light of excitement in the 
deep blue of her eyes, stirred the mixture 
round and round and round. A little distance 
away Val Horton, the lone boy, clumsily but 
gallantly cut green peppers and separated 
chicken into modest bits. 

“OQ Miss Edith! Wait! You’ve put salt into 
it twice already !” 

“You have something on your mind, Miss 
Edith!” was the next accusation. “I’ve no- 
ticed it all the evening.” 

“So’ve I noticed it.” 

“And I!” 

“Let’s guess what it is!” 

“Pooh! That’s easy!” said Val. “Miss Edith 
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Henshaw said in a rather subdued voice, “I 
have. I beg your pardon, Ives. I was insulting, 
and you had a right to resent it.” 

David put out his hand, Henshaw took it, 
and Carson administered to each of them a 
loud and stinging clap on the bare back, 
which drew an “Ow!” from Henshaw and a 
delighted guifaw from the crowd. 

The two participants in the bloodless en- 
counter put on their clothes, the meeting 
broke up, and in groups of twos and threes 
the fellows took their way back to the school. 

Ruth came out of the rectory as David and 
Monroe and Wallace were going by. 

“Why, you weren’t gone very long on your 
walk, were you ?” she said. 

“Well, no,” Wallace answered. “We decided 
we’d do something else, after all.” 

At that moment Carson and a group of 
friends, among them Henshaw, came up. 

“I have the honor to report, Ruth,” said 
Carson, “that I fulfilled orders. I am the great 
pacificator.” He suddenly grabbed Henshaw 
by the collar with his right hand and David 
by the collar with his left. “I have the honor 
to restore to you one Huby Henshaw of the 
sixth form and one David Ives of the fifth, 
unscathed, unscratched, unharmed.” 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Ruth. Her eyes 
sparkled with amusement, laughter rose from 
the crowd, and David and Henshaw stood 
blushing and grinning foolishly. 

“You certainly do look like a pair of sillies,” 
said Ruth. “But you might be looking even 
worse—and you’ve got me as well as Harry 
Carson to thank that you aren’t. Come in 
now, and I’ll give you all some tea.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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is still under the spell of the translation I 
made when that lordly individual was visiting 
the Latin class this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes—who was that man, daddy?” 
asked Helen Gridley. 

“Dr. Baird, the president of Rolling Col- 
lege,” replied James Gridley. 

“Horrors!” The seven literally staggered 
under the blow. “What was he doing here ?” 

“He came to adjust some matters relating 
to our accrediting system.” 

“Well, he seemed to find it easy to stay. He 
must have been impressed with you, Miss 
Edith. He tagged you round from one class- 
room to another all the afternoon.” 

“Tm fully aware that he did,” Miss Lee 
acknowledged emphatically. “The only reason 
that I was able to bear up under the strain 
was that you all helped so much. You never 
did make better recitations.” 

Val bowed low over the chicken and the 
peppers. “Thanks, lady, for the kind words. 
Personally I knew I was covering myself with 
glory.” Then he added, “I hope, Mr. Gridley, 
that the gentleman appreciated your good 
luck in the matter of—faculty personnel.” 

“He isn’t human if he isn’t green with 
envy,” Alice pronounced as she sprinkled pa- 
prika into the chafing dish. 

“QOh-h!” gasped Jane. “Suppose—only sup- 
pose—that he should become covetous!” 

A cry of dismay went round the room. 

“He couldn’t!” flatly declared Helen Grid- 
ley. “It wouldn’t be professional ethics. It’s 
entirely outside the code to covet your neigh- 
bor’s Latin and English instructor, isn’t it, 
daddy ? You wouldn’t tolerate that!” 

James Gridley had turned partly toward 
his desk and was making idle scrawls on his 
pad. “Mightn’t it be also outside the code to 
stand in the way of one who had an oppor- 
tunity to go to better things ?” 

Unanimously and without compunction the 
seven uttered complete disapproval. Edith 
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Lee shot a quick, slightly puzzled glance at 
the rather awesome figure by the desk; then 
she concerned herself with her chicken @ la 
King. 

“Oh! ” she exclaimed in sudden dismay. 
“Where are the mushrooms? I do believe I 
utterly forgot them! Never mind; two of you 
girls can run down to the store on the corner 
for them.” 

“Jiminy, Miss Edith!” Val protested. “Why 
fuss about them? I don’t think that stuff will 
go begging as it is.” 

“Sure! Let’s eat it this way,” urged Helen. 

“Oh, why, we couldn’t!” remonstrated Miss 
Lee. “I don’t like it without mushrooms. I 
must have them. Why, who ever heard of 
chicken é la King without mushrooms?” 

“I have,” said Jane in doleful tones. “We 
haven’t had a mushroom in the house in a 
blue moon. They are eighty cents a can! 
Mother says they are taboo on the menu till 
prices come down.” 

Edith Lee joined in the laugh at Jane’s 
playful mimicry of a practical - minded 
mother. 

“T know they’re expensive,” she conceded, 
“but the old high cost of living has me so deep 
in the hole now that it won’t feel any worse 
to crawl in deeper. Run on, girls,” she said to 
the two who were waiting to spring out of 
the door at her bidding. “Charge them to my 
account. And get two cans.” 

Open admiration showed in the faces of the 
little group round Edith Lee. James Gridley 
drew his hard back over his smooth hair, and 
the absurd figures he was drawing grew more 
enigmatic. He laid down his pencil finally and, 
wheeling round his swivel chair, sat intently 
regarding the babbling, comradely group. 

His eye traveled from one to another, as if 
he were tracing the quite obvious repetition 
of Edith Lee’s distinctive ideas in the dress 
and in the coiffure of the young girls; he may 
have observed that Alice tucked in stray 
wisps of hair in the same unconscious busi- 
nesslike manner that Edith did, and that when 
Jane talked she threw out her hands in the 
precise expressive way of her instructor. 

The interest of the superintendent quick- 
ened as their talk presently caught his atten- 
tion. “No,” Jane was declaring emphatically, 
“T simply am not going.” 

“Not going to the senior ball!” 

“Nope; not an inch. Mother has declared 
that I can’t have another party dress this 
season; you know how mother is! Conse- 
quently I shall be spending the week-end in 
town that week.” 

“OQ Jane!” Miss Lee was clearly distressed. 
“You wouldn’t miss it all—just for that! You 
have any number of pretty dresses. Wear one 
of them. What do you care?” 

“T care a lot!” Jane replied with a wry 
little smile. “And so would you. You know 
very well, Miss Edith, that you’d never go in 
a dowdy old frump of a dress that every- 
body’s seen. You have a dream of a new 
something for everything that comes along. 
Whee!” and she stretched out her young arms 
luxuriously. “It must be a glorious feeling not 
to be bossed about your clothes—just to go 
and buy whatever you want and have no 
fussing with anybody over the—the ethics of 
it!” 

James Gridley rose uneasily from his chair, 
connected the cord with the electric toaster 
and gave his attention to making toast. 

When the enthusiasts had consumed the 
chicken @ la King,— with mushrooms, — he 
asked, “Can you give me a few minutes, Miss 
Edith?” And after the chattering seven had 
cleared the table and taken themselves hap- 
pily off he drew a chair for her close to his 
desk. 

“Dr. Baird told me he made you an offer,” 
he began, “which I consider an excellent one.” 

“Five hundred a vear more!” The light 
leaped quickly into Edith Lee’s eyes and was 
as quickly subdued. “But—I gave him no an- 
swer, of course. I don’t at all know what to 
do!” She threw out her hands in her quick 
way. “It has been beautiful here; you have all 
been so good to me. Somehow it doesn’t seem 
right to go just when you have helped me to 
get a start; and yet to be English assistant in 
a college is an opportunity.” 

James Gridley sat absently working his 
hands along the arms of his chair. 

“I think it would be best for you to go, 
Miss Edith,” he said finally. 

“You—do ?” Edith spoke the words slowly. 
Something in Mr. Gridley’s tone gave her the 
impression that he had other things than her 
financial betterment in mind. “Why ?” 

He reflected a moment; then he looked at 
her out of amazingly direct dark eyes. “I 
think I shall tell you frankly, Miss Edith, that 
it was a great relief to me when Dr. Baird 
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intimated only a little while ago that he should 
like to procure your services.” 

“You mean—that I wasn’t—giving satis- 
faction ?” 

“Yes, in a way.” : 

Naturally, her consternation deepened, for 
all through the year not the slightest criticism 
had reached her ears, and appreciative, kindly 
words had been legion. She knew that she was 
warm in the hearts of her students, who had 
made unusual progress. “Oh—I never knew 
—I supposed —” she stammered miserably. 

“On the surface of things your first year in 
the schoolroom has been a meteoric success, 
Miss Edith. Your class work is beyond re- 
proach. You have a comradely way with the 
students that reduces your problem of disci- 
pline to a minimum, and yet you also control 
them—well, the upshot of the matter is that 
control. You control them too absolutely.” 
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**O Mr. Gridley!’’ she cried... 


“Why,” she gasped, unbelieving, “I give 
them all the liberty —” 

“Yes; but at the same time every mother’s 
child in high school is your ardent follower. 
You are their criterion.” 

“Well—well —” she said, flushing. 

“And, believe me, Miss Edith, I speak only 
after agonizing thought upon the matter. I 
fear that your influence, which might be im- 
measurably constructive, is deleterious for one 
grave reason.” 

A hurt look crept into Edith Lee’s eyes, 
and as Mr. Gridley continued the uptilted 
corners of her mouth flattened into a straight 
line. “I believe that the first duty of a teacher 
is to teach self-control. But, you see, you do 
not practice self-control yourself.” 

Edith’s straight little back grew straighter, 
and her chin lifted slightly; she plunged her 
two hands deep into the voluminous pockets 
of her blue taffeta gown and asked, “In what 
way am I lacking in self-control ?” 

“Well, let us take the mushroom issue of 
this evening. The mushrooms were not neces- 
sary; you were in no position to buy them; 
their price was beyond all reason. It was not 
ethical, as Jane put it, to buy them, and yet 
you did. Why ? Because you wanted them.” 

“Mr. Gridley,” Edith broke in, with an un- 
mistakable coolness in her voice, “I must say 
that I think the manner of spending your own 
income is your personal affair.” 

“Perhaps; perhaps not,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “Right here is the point. You 
had the opportunity to give those young 
people a forcible lesson in self-control—thrift, 
economy, ethical spending, whatever you 
want to call it—sense and independence 
chiefly, I should say. Instead, you set for 
them a dangerous example of extravagant 
self-indulgence. By vour own statement, made 
in a spirit of bravado, you are ‘in the hole.’ 
Helen tells me, speaking as of a heroic 
achievement, that every month your bank 
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account is overdrawn—O. D. has taken on for 
her the glamour of adventure.” 

James Gridley paused, and Edith Lee sat 
studying him with narrowed eyes. “I cannot 
but consider it a point of honor to-live within 
your income,” he concluded. 

“ Aren’t you entirely ignoring the inade- 
quacy of salary ?” 

“You are receiving one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month,” Mr. Gridley said 
thoughtfully. “It is not what it should be, of 
course; and yet—do you mind telling me 
what you pay for room and board ?” 

“Eight dollars a week.” 

“Which is fair enough, you must admit. 
And—this is prying, I grant—but what per 
cent of the rest of your income goes for in- 
vestment or savings ?” 

“Mr. Gridley!” Edith exclaimed, almost 
losing patience. “Do you have any idea at all 
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**I’m so glad you came in 


what it costs a teacher to dress appropriately 
to set the example that is expected of her?” 

“Nine new dresses, six pairs of shoes and 
five new hats so far this year constitute that 
example, I believe.” He smiled faintly. 

“You are observant.” 

“No; Iam merely quoting Helen. The town 
is full of homes that could furnish equally 
accurate statistics. You are the young people’s 
excuse for extravagant demands, Miss Edith. 
Mrs. Grant, Jane’s mother, called here- yes- 
terday, rampantly insurgent over what she 
termed the younger generation’s silk-lingerie 
mania. 

“The Grants are almost millionaires, and 
yet they have pretty rigid principles of liv- 
ing. I’ll venture,” he said thoughtfully, “that 
neither Mrs. Grant nor Jane spends so much 
on dress as you do, Miss Edith. No, nor upon 
amusements, either. Do you remember that 
Jane was not allowed to go into town to the 
matinée with the rest of you the other after- 
noon, because her mother considered it an 
outrage to spend four dollars to see a play of 
such little consequence ?” 

Edith made no reply. As she sat there with 
partly averted head and inscrutable eyes she 
seemed suddenly little and far away. 

The quiet decisive voice went on after a 
pause, “I hope you will forgive this analysis 
of your personal habits, Miss Edith. It is my 
firm conviction that the manner in which 
anyone spends his income is an index to his 
character. These are trying times. They are 
times when it is nothing short of dangerous 
to hold up before young people the idea that 
we must satisfy our own desires, regardless of 
the cost. It alters the case none that our stu- 
dents come from the well-to-do class.” 

Edith’s eyes met Mr. Gridley’s at last, and 
she managed to smile. But her tone seemed to 
invite the closing of a futile discussion as she 
said, “I gather that I need feel no qualms over 
accepting Dr. Baird’s offer, Mr. Gridley.” 
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“In the circumstances, no. It makes it easier 
for both of us that you can go to something 
better. But,” and his voice was vibrant with 
warmth and kindliness, “if it were not for this 
one thing, if I did not consider that proper 
adjustment to the day’s problems transcends 
the lessons of the curriculum, I am afraid that 
I should be selfish enough to try to keep 
you. And I should not be so selfish, at that. 
You are very young; it would not be bad 
for you to wait a year.” 

From her expression Edith Lee might have 
been going to cry or to burst out in wrath, or 
she might have been about to make some 
sweetly cool little answer that would imply 
that she was now in a position to overlook 
disparaging criticism. 

Doubtless James Gridley would have been 
glad to have her do any of those things. But 
she did none of them. She sat tense and still. 

Throughout the days that followed she still 
moved within her wall of silence. She was 
frank and courteous in all their business inter- 
course; but she saw to it that all their inter- 
course was of a business nature. Class work 
went on serenely and efficiently. She was com- 
radely with the students, but in a way that 
vaguely puzzled them. For some unaccount- 
able reason Val Horton called her Miss Lee 
three times in one day. 

Under her direction the class play came and 
went without a hitch, leaving the juniors 
radiant with triumph but enthusiastic in 
ascribing credit for all the glory to Miss Lee. 
The senior ball now swung to the forefront, 
and snatches of plans were wafted about the 
corridors. 

One sunny afternoon James Gridley walked 
into his office and discovered himself literally 
in a rainbow maze of filmy, fluffy tulle and 
chiffon that was being manipulated in no 
end of bewildering ways by fluttering young 
hands. Blinking his surprise, he stood there 
on the threshold a moment. Then Edith Lee, 
glancing up from a cloud of pale blue that 
hovered on her lap, discovered him. 

“O Mr. Gridley!” she cried in tones that 
were not at all businesslike. “I’m so glad you 
came in. I was thinking of telephoning you.” 
She stood looking steadily up at him in his 
austerity with bright eyes no longer inscruta- 
ble. “As soon as our chef has it ready we are 
going to have chicken @ la King — without 
mushrooms. Will you stay ?” 

James Gridley returned her gaze for several 
moments. “Yes,” he said, “I shall be glad to 
stay.” And he squeezed himself into a chair 
already almost filled with a wisp of pink 
georgette that was a dress. 

“Yes, for the love of Mike, have a heart 
and stay, Mr. Gridley!” called Val Horton, 
the aforementioned chef. “They hauled me 
down from the library to this, because they 
were all so busy. Hope you don’t mind having 
the stuff spilled round on your desk. I stuck 
everything that looked important into your 
second drawer.” 

“Just what is all this?” Mr. Gridley looked 
round in some bewilderment. 

“Oh, you'll find out fast enough,” Val as- 
sured him. “My head is fairly swirling with 
plots and schemes. You see, it seems all you 
have to do is to turn a last year’s dress upside 
down and give it a few pats and things, and, 
presto! it’s the dernier cri! Now, if you have 
any shiny spots on the elbows of your suit —” 

“O Val, hush your nonsense!” Alice inter- 
rupted. “Mr. Gridley, we’re simply altering 
over old party dresses for the ball. We’re 
doing it every bit ourselves, too—except that 
Jane’s mother came up a while and sort of 
planned things for us.” 

“TIsn’t that rather a departure?” Mr. Grid- 
ley asked curiously. 

Ione held off the cuff of a sleeve critically 
to survey the fancy stitch that she was em- 
broidering. “Oh, I don’t know. You see, Miss 
Edith got to telling-us about how she was 
making over one of her dresses to wear and 
said she wished we’d come and do it, too, 
because she hated to sew alone.” 

“And it really is no end of a lark,” some one 
added. 

“And a big saving besides,” said some one 
else. “Miss Edith says that she’s decided that 
it’s perfectly scandalous to have so many new 
dresses in one year—especially in these times.” 

“Oh, and besides, Mr. Gridley,” said Jane 
Grant, frowning at the needle she was trying 
to thread, “‘we’ve all started bank accounts 
with the money we were going to spend for 
new dresses.” She looked up with a laugh as 
she at last managed to thread her needle. 
“Mother never whimpered at that.” 

“We have a new idea that’s a bully one, 
Mr. Gridley,” said Val as he energetically 
combined flour with butter. “From now on 
we’re going to keep budgets—keep a close tab 
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on our spendings and our savings. It’s as Miss 
Edith says: it ought to be a point of honor 
with us to live within our allowances and to 
save, too. Your expenditures are an index 
to aie 

“Oh!” It was a little squeal from Edith 
Lee. “I did prick my finger so!” she explained 
as she raised a flushed face. “And do look at 
the mess I’ve made of putting this bias finish- 
ing on! I’m going to take it off and do it 
over.” 

“Oh, no, don’t, Miss Edith!” Jane sought 
to stay her hand. “It’ll never show when you 
get your trimming on!” 

“No!” insisted Edith, freeing herself and 
pulling at a long length of thread. “Let me! I 
ought to! If I’d just stopped to think, I’d 
have known that the principle of that method 
was wrong. This will be penance.” Then, 





OM rushed desperately after the canoe. 

Rounding the bend, he saw it far up the 

river, driving ahead with all the speed 
that two strong paddlers could give it. The 
shore was rough and tangled. He tripped and 
fell and blundered into thickets and morasses. 
Almost sobbing with the fear of missing his 
cousin, he struggled on. Then he saw the canoe 
suddenly shoot inshore. The paddlers hastily 
unloaded it, shouldered their packs and the 
canoe itself and started into the woods. 

Tom reached the spot a few minutes after 
Dave and his companion had left it, and, 
turning, followed their heavily marked trail. 
Since they were going slowly, bent double 
under their heavy loads, he soon overtook 
them. 

Dave Jackson, who was carrying the canoe, 
stared at him from under the inverted gun- 
wale in utter amazement. “Tom!” he ex- 
claimed. “What in the world are you doing 
here? Was it you that yelled at us from the 
shore ?” 

“Thank goodness, I’ve come up with you, 
Dave!” Tom gasped, now hardly able to 
stand. “Hold on! Put down that canoe! I’ve 
been on the trail for days, trying to find you 
—got robbed—almost starved —” 

He turned dizzy and dropped. Dave set 
down the canoe. 

“We've got no time to stop, Jackson!” his 
partner, a big, bearded man, growled impa- 
tiently. “All them fellows’ll get in ahead of 
us. If that young chap wants to talk to you, 
let him come along.” 

“I can’t go another inch,” Tom protested. 
“And you’ve got to go back with me, Dave. 
It’s awfully important. I came from Montreal 
—you see, father died last winter.” 

His cousin uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may and sympathy. “I’m mighty sorry to hear 
it, Tom!” he cried. “But you did right in com- 
ing to us; I’m sure they were glad to see you 
at our farm: But why didn’t you stay there? 
Why did you want me so badly ?” 

“Why, I did go to your farm, but nobody 
was there,” replied Tom. “The house had been 
burned. There was nothing left at all! You 
shouldn’t have gone away from it. I was there 
for weeks, and I found something like a gold 
mine on the place; but if you don’t get back 
before July, it’ll be forfeited.” 

“The house burned!” cried Dave. 

Tom told his adventures more in detail, and 
his cousin’s face lost its look of perplexity. 

“Why, that wasn’t our ranch you got to!” 
he exclaimed finally. “ Your canoemen took 
you to the wrong place. You should have 
gone up the left branch of the river instead 
of the right. Our farm is twelve miles straight 
across the woods from where you were, and 
we’ve got a good farm there, forty acres 
planted, house, barn, stock and all the rest.” 

“You don’t mean that Uncle Phil has been 
living only twelve miles from me all this 
time?” cried Tom. “It can’t be! At Oakley 
they said they hadn’t seen him all winter.” 

“Likely not. We don’t get our mail there 
any more. A new post office and store started 
last summer eight miles nearer.” 

“But I found your name—and a photo- 
graph of you in the wreck left by the fire,” 
Tom persisted. 

“Oh, yes, that was my place all right. A 
rough customer named McLeod first made 
the clearing. He was only a squatter,—he 
never took out any papers,—and at last they 
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playfully staying Jane’s remonstrating hand, 
she remarked seriously, “I believe in penance 
—don’t you, Mr. Gridley? Don’t you think 
that when a person has done a thoughtless 
wrong she ought to be allowed to right it?” 

The penetrating dark eyes looked deep into 
her own. “I do. And I greatly admire the— 
self-control—that will seek to make it right 
when there might be—an easier way out.” 

A little byplay was going on during this 
conversation. Ione nudged Val and gave sev- 
eral emphatic jerks of her head in the direc- 
tion of Edith Lee, at the same time motioning 
first to her own lips and then to Val’s. 

Val frowned and shook his head. “You,” 
his lips formed. 

Ione in turn shook her head vigorously. But 
when all the girls in concert began to nod in- 
sistently and to send out a volley of inaudible 


6” 


“you’s,” Val ran his fingers miserably round 
the edges of his collar and began: 

“Er—AMiss Edith ?” 

“Ves ?” 

“T—was sent up here to—to interview you, 
you know. I represent the curious public. If 
you don’t care to talk for publication, of 
course what you say will go no farther. But it 
would be a great relief if you’d make a state- 
ment.” 

“About what, Val?” she asked, smiling up 
at him. 

“About this confounded report that you’re 
going to accept a position in Rolling College. 
Is it true?” 

“T—don’t know,” came the answer in a low 
voice; “I haven’t decided.” 

“Hooray! Why don’t you decide now ?” 

“Ves, decide now and decide in our favor!” 


Chapter Seven, in which Dave Jackson gives advice 





jailed him for a year for stealing cows. I 
bought his shack and his improvements for a 
hundred dollars. I thought it would be a good 
place for a hay farm, and I took out home- 
stead papers on it; but I never completed my 
duties, and never shall, I guess. The cabin 
burned down last fall. Then Harry and I went 
to work in the pulpwood camps last winter. 
Harry went home in the spring, but I got 
interested in mining. I’ve been at Roswick 
since the season opened. Then this new gold 
discovery turned up, and I’m going to make 
a fortune or bust. I sent in formal notice to 
the government land agent that I’d aban- 
doned my place.” 

“You did?” Tom exclaimed. “ Then why 
didn’t McLeod take it up?” 

“TI suppose he didn’t know; you see, he’s 
just out of jail. But what does he want it 
for?” 

“T haven’t told you the important part 
yet,” said Tom, and he went on with his story 
of the claim, the gravel ridge under the 
birches, McLeod’s persecution and his own 
adventures in trying to get to Roswick. 

“Well, you’re a nervy kid,” Dave com- 
mented. “A gravel quarry! I’ve walked over 
that ridge a hundred times and never thought 
of that. But I’ve no more right to it now than 
you have. I’ve formally given it up.” 

“Then we’re done for!” Tom groaned. 
“Look here, Dave; come back with me, and 
we'll fight it out to the last ditch. Come on 
and try it.” 

“Not worth while. With a little luck I’ve 
got the chance to make my everlasting for- 
tune. After all, what’s your gravel worth? A 
few thousands maybe. I’m after bigger game 
than that. Come along with me.” 

Tom shook his head. His whole soul was 
fixed on the quarry claim. 

“Well,” said Dave, “it’s abandoned. Why 
don’t you homestead it for yourself?” 

“Not old enough; I won’t be eighteen till 
September.” 

The brush crashed in the distance. Another 
party of gold hunters was on the trail. 





“Say, Jackson, we’ve got to be off!” cried 
the bearded man. “We can’t wait any longer.” 

“All right—in a second. Look here, Tom, 
we can’t stop. But, listen! If all you want is 
the gravel ridge, why not stake it out as a 
quarry, like any mining claim? No one has 
the homestead rights; and so you can do it 
if you get there first.” 

“T didn’t know I could do that,” said Tom. 
“But I bet McLeod will have the claim 
jumped in some way before I can get back.” 

“Well, maybe. But he’s more likely to think 
that he has plenty of time. Go away out to 
Waverley to the land office and record home- 
stead rights if he dares to try that. Or he may 
make a deal for a lump sum with the con- 
tractors if he can convince them that he has 
the rights. I don’t believe he’ll think of mak- 
ing a quarry claim of it. It’s seldom done ex- 
cept in the case of valuable stone. Now you 
go straight to our farm and get father and 
Harry to go over with you and back you up.” 

“But where am I? Where is the Roswick 
camp?” 

“Not six miles straight down this river. 
From Roswick you have to take the stage out 
to the railway, and that’ll take you round by 
Waverley and Oakley, just as you came in 
first.” 

“T haven’t a cent,” said Tom. 

Dave plunged his hand into his pocket. 
“The fare’ll only be about six dollars; here’s 
fifteen. Will that do?” 

“Plenty,” said Tom gratefully. “I shan’t 
forget this, Dave, and I'll repay you when-—” 

“Tll never need it. I’m going to be a rich 
man by fall. Tell father and mother that I’m 
all right, and that I'll be back before snow 
flies.” 

Dave and his partner picked up their loads 
and vanished in the undergrowth. For a mo- 
ment as Tom watched them depart his heart 
sank with loneliness, but only for a moment; 
the brief rest had done him good, and the 
talk with Dave had encouraged him. Turning, 
he made what speed he could along the rough 
bank of the river. It took him a good three 
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Edith Lee looked questioningly from one to 
another of them. “I think,” she said slowly at 
last, “that I’m going to ask Mr. Gridley to 
decide for me.” 

A mighty uproar followed. The seven seized 
one another and executed little dance steps 
of joy, and shimmering, perishable fiuffs of 
gowns clasped ruthlessly in their arms threw 
out glad lights. The chicken a la King—with- 
out mushrooms—bubbled merrily in the chaf- 
ing dish. There was no doubt in the minds of 
the revelers. They were sure of the decision. 

But Edith Lee was not sure. She was wait- 
ing breathlessly. 

When at last the tumult had subsided 
James Gridley made answer in a voice that 
lacked its usual steadiness, “I am going to be 
just selfish enough to ask you to stay with us 
another year, Miss Edith. We need you.” 


THE SILVER RIDGE = @Fank Lillie 
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hours to reach the mining camp, merely a few 
sheds and shanties, a store and two towering 
derricks. The place was nearly depopulated, 
so many of the inhabitants were taking part 
in the gold rush. 

At the mine boarding house Tom ate his 
dinner and rested luxuriously until the stage- 
coach left late in the afternoon. An hour’s 
ride in the coach brought him to the railway, 
and after traveling by train perhaps fifty 
miles, he changed to a connecting line, which 
took him to Waverley. Thence once again he 
took the long stage drive to Oakley. 

The place had a new liveliness. The town 
swarmed with Italian and Canadian pick-and- 
shovel men. A street of corrugated iron shan- 
ties had been built for the labor gangs. 

He saw the office of Moore & Son but did 
not approach it, for it was late in the after- 
noon, and he was anxious to push on to his 
uncle’s.- Hiring a French-Canadian to paddle 
him up the river, he started immediately after 
supper. There was no difficulty about making 
the trip. He had yet two hours of daylight, 
and, moreover, the moon would rise soon 
after sunset. To make better speed Tom 
wielded a paddle himself. 

However, it was after nine o’clock when he 
dimly perceived the clearing and the group 
of big log buildings that formed his uncle’s 
homestead. All was dark; evidently the whole 
family had gone to bed. He woke them with 
a tremendous knocking. Aunt Ella, in a cos- 
tume that showed how hastily she had dressed, 
opened the door cautiously, and after several 
minutes he made her understand who he was. 
It was years since she had seen him. 

“Where’s Uncle Phil ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Why, Tom,” said his aunt, who was hur- 
rying to get him something hot to eat, “he 
went out to the railway for some new ploughs 
he had ordered.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“We don’t look for him before day after 
to-morrow; it’s twenty-five miles.” 

“Where’s Harry ?” 

“He went with him.” 

Tom’s bad luck was still with him. While 
he ate his late supper he gave his aunt a brief 
account of his adventures and told of his 
meeting with Dave, but did not mention the 
quarry claim. That night for the first time in 
several weeks he enjoyed the doubtful luxury 
of sleeping in a real bed, for the bed seemed 
to him unnaturally soft and the room stifling. 
He left the house shortly after sunrise, and 
headed straight for Dave’s old hay farm. 

Dave had made a trail part way through 
the woods. Tom followed it until it grew faint 
and uncertain, and then kept on more slowly, 
in part not to miss his way, in part to save 
his strength. Though he had nothing to carry 
except his rifle and a package of luncheon, he 
was still so weak and shaky that he often had 
to stop and rest. It was well on in the after- 
noon when at last he entered woods through 
which he had often hunted and recognized 
familiar landmarks. Soon he reached the 
beaver meadow, where the new hay was grow- 
ing rankly. He came out on the creek, fol- 
lowed it down and was thinking of firing his 
rifle to announce his approach to Charley 
when, with a sudden catch of the breath, he 
first stopped short, then instinctively dropped 
flat on the ground and cocked his rifle. 

Just at the head of the rapid lay an empty 
canoe that he recognized. It was Charley’s, 
the one McLeod had stolen from him. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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An old-time country doctor 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MANY YOUNG MEN are willing to start at 
the bottom if they may go up in the elevator. 


The Hawk with Envy sees the Otter swim, 
Not dreaming how the Otter envies him. 


IT IS A COMMON but erroneous opinion 
that money is the only fertilizer for a family 
tree. 


GOOD SEEDS are uniformly bright colored, 
whereas seeds, that have been exposed to mois- 
ture, or that are dead, are duller and darker 
in color. 


BRAZIL, which is almost wholly in the trop- 
ics, has the opportunity to upset the belief 
that no people can reach the very highest 
civilization in a tropical climate. The census, 
just completed, credits Brazil with 30,500,000 
people, which makes it the second American 
country in point of population. Some modern 
men of science, most of them British, main- 
tain that when means have been found to 
utilize the heat of the sun as mechanical en- 
ergy the tropics will become centres of pro- 
duction and therefore of civilization. If that 
should be true, what country could match 
Brazil, with its great resources of minerals, 
timber and land, and its great navigable 
rivers ? 


NEW SALEM, ILLINOIS, where Abraham 
Lincoln worked as a grocery clerk, “practiced 
polemics,” fell in love with Ann Rutledge, 
was village postmaster and county surveyor, 
and from which he was elected to the State 
Assembly, was one of the many little towns 
that in pioneer days sprang up along the 
Sangamon River near Springfield. Its whole 
existence covered not more than a dozen years, 
and except for Lincoln’s having lived there 
would long since have been forgotten. Now 
the site of the village is a state park, the log 
cabins of Lincoln’s day have been rebuilt and 
as much as possible of the atmosphere of the 
starting place of the great American has been 
restored. The park will be opened this spring. 


WYOMING HAS FORBIDDEN the use of 
natural gas for producing carbon black on the 
ground that the process imperils the supply of 
gas for other purposes. Should a similar law 
go into effect in all gas-producing states, 
newspapers and magazines would have to be 
printed in colored ink, for there is no substi- 
tute for carbon black. Lampblack, the only 
other black pigment that could be considered 
for that use, makes a dull, brownish, “short” 
ink that will not give the clear impressions to 
be had from carbon black and costs several 
times as much. Carbon black is also used 
in making carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, 
phonograph records, shoe polish, cameras, 
certain electrical supplies, black leather, auto- 
mobile tires and paints. 


THERE IS A VAST ARMY of boys now 
organized in clubs for raising cattle, pigs, 
corn and other products who could be enlisted 
for the work of reforesting land that is now 
useless. A boy can plant and take care of five 
acres of forest, besides attending school and per- 
forming other duties. State legislatures might 
well offer prizes to induce boys to undertake 
the work. The Louisiana Department of Con- 
servation is making an appeal for its “boy 
crop” to try to counterbalance the annual cut 
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of 250,000 acres now going on in that state, 
but $500, divided into thirteen prizes that a 
lumber company offers, is the only immediate 
return to be had for the labor and money 
invested. Such a movement merits the support 
of legislatures to a degree commensurate with 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 


eo 9 


OUR FOREIGN CREDITS, AGAIN 


HE British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Mr. Chamberlain, recently made a star- 

tling remark about the international debts 
to which we referred in an article a few weeks 
ago. Great Britain, he said, had made a pro- 
posal to settle “the international debts among 
the Allied and associated powers” by “total 
remission or partial remission,” but had found 
that the proposal “was not acceptable to the 
government of the United States.” 

The assertion created great astonishment 
both in England and in this country, for there 
had been no intimation that such a plan for 
settling the debts had been discussed. And the 
statement seems not to have been quite ac- 
curate. No formal proposal of the sort has 
been made, but the suggestion has certainly 
been discussed informally between British and 
American representatives both in Paris and in 
Washington. Since it was not formally pre- 
sented, it could not be formally rejected. In 
fact no officer of the government, not even 
the President, has authority to accept such a 
proposal. Congress alone could do it. Con- 
sequently, it is inaccurate to say that it was 
not acceptable to our government, since it was 
never presented officially to anyone connected 
with the government, or unofficially to Con- 
gress. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement implied 
that we are playing the part of Shylock—an 
undeserved slur, since we had never before 
considered the plan that he said we had re- 
jected. 

The situation is this: The United States lent 
some nine and a half billion dollars to its asso- 
ciates in the war, of which between four and 
five billions went to Great Britain. That coun- 
try has lent to its allies and to its own domin- 
ions for war purposes all that it borrowed 
from the United States and four and a half 
billions more. Consequently, if all the war 
debts were wiped out, our loss would be the 
whole amount of nine and a half billions, and 
Great Britain’s would be the difference be- 
tween what it borrowed from us and what it 
lent to its allies. 

The arrangement would be so one-sided as 
to be justified only on the ground that our 
suffering from the war was much less than 
that of our associates; but it is quite possible 
that one provision of the “partial remission” 
suggested by Mr. Chamberlain — indeed he 
intimated as much — was that Great Britain 
should pay a part or the whole of its debt to 
us. 
Everyone knows that all the countries that 
were engaged in the war are in financial diffi- 
culties so serious that it is unlikely that any 
one of them except Great Britain will be able 
to pay its debts, even if disposed to pay them. 
Great Britain not only can pay but undoubt- 
edly wants to pay. As for the others, it may 
yet become a question whether it would not 
be good policy to remit some part or the 
whole of our loans to them. While the war was 
in progress we might have done it in a burst 
of generous enthusiasm; but the wrangling 
among the associated nations during the last 
two years has cooled our ardor. Nevertheless, 
we Americans are still inclined to be lenient, 
partly from sympathy, partly to avoid fric- 
tion with our debtors and partly from a feel- 
ing that insisting on our rights would avail us 
little. 

So the question remains open. Congress will 
decide it. It is not a partisan question, but 
it will be strange if it does not breed party 
strife. Still, we must remember that the func- 
tion of an opposition is to oppose, and that 
opposition may be quite as useful in bringing 
out reasons for a measure as in bringing out 
reasons against it. e 


WHAT THE RAILWAYS ASK 


HE managers of the railways are finding 
it hard to make both ends meet and are 
besieging Washington for relief. 

A part of their trouble comes from the 
sudden and unexpected slump in business. Of 
course that took a huge bite out of their rev- 
enues, but there is no help for it now; the 
roads must stand the loss. Nor do they expect 
to be permitted to reduce wages much if any, 
or to get any change of importance made 
in the statutes that govern the operation of 
the railways. What they do ask is that the 


national agreements, made in time of war, 
between the Federal railway administration 
and the labor unions be abolished. 

Those agreements cover the method of 
using the basic wage scale to determine what 
a man’s wage shall be under all conceivable 
conditions. There are one hundred and eighty- 
two rules, which apply in exactly the same 
way all over the country, whatever the local 
conditions may be. The railway managers de- 
clare that under those agreements they have 
to pay out millions of dollars for which no 
labor at all, or almost none, is performed. The 
rules, they assert, were agreed upon by men 
none of whom had any responsibility for the 
financial success or failure of the railways 
and represent so wasteful and extravagant a 
method of conducting a business that it is 
hopeless to get satisfactory results from it. 

The labor unions have so far resisted any 
interference with the agreements and tried 
in vain to get President Wilson to take the 
question out of the hands of the labor board. 
It is not hard to see why they want the agree- 
ments to stand, for the agreements make the 
rates for certain kinds of work performed 
under certain conditions very high indeed. 
But, though the agreements benefit a part of 
railway labor by giving it extremely high pay, 
it is a serious question whether they benefit 
labor as a whole. Waste helps no one in the 
end, and the constantly rising rates necessi- 
tated by the constantly rising costs of opera- 
tion strangle business, reduce revenue and 
throw thousands of men out of work. Na- 
tional administration of the railways has left 
behind it an unmistakable legacy of extrava- 
gance and waste. The railways will be fortu- 
nate if they can find a peaceable way out of 
their difficulties. e 


ONE AND MANY 


HE first consciousness of the surface of 

life is chiefly its multiplicity. Our senses 

give us a manifold of splendor, shifting, 
varying, confused, chaotic, bewildering, one 
impression succeeding another, many impres- 
sions piled on top of one another, and all so 
disordered and tumultuous that it is difficult 
to find a way to enjoy, or even comprehend, 
them. 

The whole office and effort of intelligence is 
to reduce that confusion to order, to arrange 
the multiplicity, to simplify it, to clarify it, to 
enable us to grasp such parts of it as we can 
digest and assimilate and to pass over those 
which must profit us later, or not at all. The 
function of human reason is to apply the 
principle of identity, to bring out in the tan- 
gled chaos of multiple change the essential 
unity without which thought and even con- 
scious existence would be impossible. 

And if this discussion seems too abstract, it 
has its intensely practical bearing upon the 


~ daily life of all of us. The essence of that life 


is multiplicity, variety, change. To be healthy, 
to be normal, .we must enter into the move- 
ment of the world, must turn perpetually to 
different interests, must avoid fixed, dull 
habits, vain repetitions. Nothing is more dead- 
ening than ruts—to see the same always, to 
think the same, to be the same. Why, even one 
of the great objects of order and system is 
to give more spice and zest to variety and 
change. And it is a well - known, profound 
principle of all beauty in all art that funda- 
mental unity in rhythm or design only em- 
phasizes the sweet and wandering lawlessness 
of the creative imagination. Humanity must 
pour out its heart in many phases of action 
and passion, of hope and effort. Monotony is 
death. 

And yet under allthis ardent multiplicity 
and variety of life the wisest preserve and cul- 
tivate always the sense of an underlying har- 
mony. The instinct of unity is the instinct of 
repose. And after the fullest enjoyment of the 
surface splendor and vicissitude of the world, 
what the tired heart most cherishes is the con- 
sciousness of infinite peace. 


°° 


CONSERVATION 


- NCLE SAM is rich enough to give us 
all a farm,” was the refrain of a song 
that was popular a good many years 

ago. It was true then, but it is not true to- 

day. Uncle Sam gave away his farms too 
lavishly—a good many of them to land-grant 
railways. His children settled on his lands and 
tilled the soil to exhaustion, giving it little 
food to maintain its fertility. Wherever they 
found forests they cut them down. The nat- 
ural wealth of the country seemed unlimited. 

They used up the capital in reckless and 

wasteful ways. Only in recent years has the 
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country become aware that it must husband 
its resources if it would continue to produce 
enough for itself and have a surplus for sale. 

Conservation is simply national thrift. It 
means adopting: measures to economize the 
use of the resources that nature has provided. 
All of those measures require codperation 
between the individual and public authority. 
The duty of economy rests chiefly on the indi- 
vidual, but restoring and developing natural 
resources is mainly the task of the govern- 
ment and is not undertaken unless strong 
public sentiment approves. , 

Happily, the national and state governments 
are fast being converted to the doctrine of 
conservation. Laws are passed to promote 
the cause, and commissions and officers are 
appointed to carry on and protect the work. 
It would surprise some of our readers to 
know how many and what various branches 
of the work are in operation. Take one ex- 
ample to show the wide scope: the conserva- 
tion commission of New York has full control 
of the forests of the state, including means for 
preventing fires, protecting the water supply 
from pollution, breeding and distributing fish 
and caring for the Saratoga Springs. Other 
states have their own problems of waste or 
destruction and are looking after them. 

But the general government is doing the 
most in this great work. There is no longer an 
“ American desert,” and no great area of 
desert land, for the immense irrigation plants 
have given fertility to millions of acres that 
once were barren. Laws now protect the min- 
eral wealth of the country—mines of all sorts 
and the subterranean supplies of oil and gas 
that are not already in private or corporate 
possession. The water power that heretofore 
we have let go almost to waste, doing no 
work, has been taken in hand. The govern- 
ment makes war upon the insects that attack 
the cotton boll, the fruit trees and the forests; 
against harmful vegetable growths; against 
the diseases that ravage our flocks and herds; 
and through those and other activities it is 
repairing the waste of the past or laying the 
foundation for a vigorous national expansion 
in the future. 

America must not bankrupt itself by waste- 
fulness. It must use and enlarge and protect 
its unparalleled resources for the benefit of 
those who are to come after us. 


og? 
KING ALBERT’S CUP 


HE King of the Belgians, who is as good 

a sportsman as he is a monarch, has of- 

fered to the world a cup that is to be 
won by the yacht that has the best title to be 
called the champion of the seas. The race is to 
be held next summer over a course in the 
Atlantic Ocean from Sandy Hook to the har- 
bor of Ostend in Belgium, and the contest will 
be open to yachts of any rig and of all sizes. 
There are to be no handicaps and no such 
complicated network of rules and conditions 
as the deed of gift has thrown round the races 
for the America’s cup. Even auxiliary yachts 
may enter if their machinery is sealed before 
the race begins. 

The starting gun is to be fired from the 
Ambrose Light vessel at noon on the Fourth 
of July. There will be plenty of spectators to 
see the yachts start on their long journey; 
much cheering and saluting, no doubt. The 
finish at Ostend will be less exciting. The 
winner will no doubt slip into port a long 
way ahead of its nearest rival; it may even 
come in at dead of night. But, though the race 
must be sailed and won without the thrill of 
watching and cheering crowds, there will be 
enough happening on the decks of the com- 
petitors, thrashing eastward through storm 
and sunshine day after day and night after 
night; and there will be glory enough in the 
victory for the most ambitious skipper. 

The United States will certainly have a 
number of entrants; may a winner be found 
among them! The cup when won is to be the 
permanent property of the winner — unless, 
like the owner of the America’s cup, he 
chooses to give it as a challenge trophy to the 
world. 

The last transatlantic yacht race was sailed 
in 1905. It was won by the American yacht 
Atlantic, which crossed the ocean in twelve 
days and four hours and defeated the second 
boat by twenty-two hours. The cup on that 
occasion, too, was offered by a crowned head, 
the dethroned German emperor. During the 
war the holder, Mr. Marshall, turned the cup 
over to the government to be sold for the war 
fund. It was then discovered that it was not of 
solid gold, as had been supposed, but of pewter, 
plated. It was melted down and converted 
into bullets. King Albert can be trusted not to 
present any such cup to the winning boat; 
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nor can we imagine his trophy coming to so 
inglorious an end. e 


SUBSIDIZING THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


ROM year to year medical education in 
the United States is becoming more sys- 
tematic, more thorough, more scientific. 

Incidentally, it becomes more prolonged, 
more expensive, more difficult to attain. The 
earlier custom of studying with an old prac- 
titioner has long been abandoned; now the 
smaller medical schools, where a training 
could be had at a reasonable cost, though 
without the wide clinical opportunities of the 
great city hospitals, are one by one going 
out of existence. The standard of professional 
education has been raised remarkably during 
the last generation, but there are some discon- 
certing results. 

It is becoming harder and harder to get 
competent medical service in the rural parts 
of the country. The tendency of the great 
schools is to turn out intensively educated 
specialists, who can make a living only in the 
larger cities, and to make the business of get- 
ting a degree so expensive that the young 
doctor is not willing to consider the physical 
hardship and the small income of an ordinary 
country practice. That kindly, wise and pa- 
tient figure of our childhood, the country doc- 
tor, becomes every year scarcer. We do not 
know whether the situation is so serious in 

‘other parts of the country as it is in New 
England, but there nearly half of the towns in 
the farming country are without a physician 
of any kind. The automobile helps by enlarg- 
ing the radius of a town doctor’s practice, but 
even so scores of communities are so far from 
a physician that it is almost impossible for a 
sick person to get any regular medical atten- 
tion during that part of the year when sick- 
ness is most prevalent. 

The need is such that a good many towns 
are subsidizing physicians — offering them 
from the town funds a certain annual guar- 
anty if they will come and settle there. It is a 
curious semi-socialistic arrangement, to which 
the towns are turning not from choice but 
from necessity. The towns that are first in the 
field —some of them, at least — are getting 
fairly competent young men. Whether the 
good men will be willing to stay remains to be 
seen. There certainly are not enough good 
men left to go round. Many of the smaller 
towns must still go without a physician. 

“Tt will do them no great harm,” say some; 
“we depend much more than we need to on 
the doctor nowadays; we run to him with 
every little ailment, however unimportant.” 
Perhaps; yet a physician who knows his busi- 
ness saves a good many lives in the course of 
a year. It is a pity that so many of our coun- 
try people find one beyond their reach. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS evidently thinks that it is safe 
to economize the cost of the army, for in 
spite of the President’s veto it has insisted on 
cutting the personnel down to 175,000 men. 
Only one Senator and sixteen Congressmen 
were willing to.stand up and be counted in 
support of the veto. Mr. Wilson’s point that 
the bill did not preserve any due proportion 
between the various arms of the service is 
apparently a good one, but Congress has 
found out that the nation wants economy and 
that the income taxes are shrinking, and it 
thinks that the army is a good thing on which 
to save. The army has not many friends and 
never had. The navy is better off in that way, 
and there is much opposition on the part of 
the Senate to a “naval holiday,” no matter 
who favors it. e 


EOPLE who are interested in knowing 

why their coal cost them so much last fall 
and this winter can get some information 
from the statistics of our exports of coal 
for last year. In 1920 we sent abroad more 
than 39,000,000 tons, mostly to France, Spain, 
Italy, Holland and Switzerland. Those coun- 
tries badly needed coal and were willing to 
pay well for it. Hard coal at the ship side 
brought $9.44 a ton and soft coal $8.85, in 
comparison with $5.76 for hard coal and $3.22 
for soft coal in 1917. American coal has been 
sold in French ports for as much as $32 a 
ton. In those circumstances coal that would 
normally have been available for American 
houses and factories was hurried off to the 
foreign market, and the price of the coal we 
did get was determined by the price that 





foreign buyers were ready to pay at the wharf 
in New York. The export trade in coal may 
be an excellent thing for business, but, as con- 
ditions are to-day, ordinary American citizens 
have to pay high for the privilege of boasting 
about the increase of it. 

s] 


HE Poles are at last convinced that it 

is desirable to cultivate friendly relations 
with the other states that border on Russia, 
both as a measure of common defense against 
the Bolsheviki and as a step in restoring 
trade and economic prosperity to a harried 
and war-sick region. They have agreed that a 
plebiscite shall decide the future of Vilna and 
are pledged to withdraw Gen. Zellgouski and 
his men as soon as the Allied forces, which 
under the League of Nations are to preserve 
order during the voting, appear. Prince Sa- 
pieha, the Polish foreign minister, declared 
during his visit to Paris that his country was 
preparing to make treaties with all the neigh- 
boring states, including Lithuania, and added 
that a defensive alliance with Roumania, 
looking to joint military action if necessary 
and enlarged commercial relations, was al- 
ready as good as concluded. 


S 


N choosing Sir James Craig to lead the 
Unionist party in the parliament that is to 
be set up in Ulster under the new home-rule 
bill the Unionist Council virtually named him 
uiieeions & uiimenoe as the first premier 
r =} of Ulster. Unlike Sir 
Edward Carson, who, 
although a native of 
Dublin with much west 
of Ireland blood in his 
veins, has for years 
been the fighting 


men, Sir James was 
really born in one of 
the northern counties. 
He is fifty years old, 
saw service in both 
the South African War 
and in the Great War, 
has been for many 
years a member for Ulster of the Parliament 
at Westminster and is at present financial 
secretary to the Admiralty. He is a fervent 
Orangeman; whether he is as irreconcilable 
toward a united Ireland as Sir Edward Car- 
son has been remains to be seen. He could 
hardly be more so. e 


PAIN kept out of the war, but it is 

scarcely in a better condition than those 
countries that went in. Its politics are in a 
state of continual crisis; ministries appear and 
disappear with monotonous frequency. There 
are poverty, discontent and uneasiness every- 
where. The Catalonians are continually rest- 
less under the national government; labor is 
dissatisfied and menacing; the politicians are 
flurried and puzzled. The extremists on both 
sides think that parliamentary government 
has failed and call for something different; 
the Clericals want a five-year dictatorship,— 
probably under the King,—and the Syndical- 
ists are demanding a soviet revolution. It is 
safe to say that the troubles lie deeper than 
the form of government: in the ignorance and 
narrowness of a great part of the people, in 
the backwardness of the economic and agri- 
cultural organization of the country and in 
the strength of the provincial as opposed to 
the national spirit throughout Spain. King 
Alfonso is the strongest influence for national 
unity that there is. He is tactful, energetic and 
possessed of more sound political sense than 
most of his ministers. 





Sir James Craig 


HAT sturdy and ambitious Turk, Mus- 

tapha Kemal, appears to be making some 
headway. His capital at Angora has grown 
to three times its former size. It is said to 
be prosperous and orderly, and the government 
is collecting taxes regularly and spending the 
money in improving roads, erecting public 
buildings and establishing a military academy. 
Kemal wants his government recognized as 
the real Turkish government; he does not care 
about actually dethroning the Sultan, but he 
intends to restrict him to his purely religious 
functions as the head of Islam. He is in a fair 
way of carrying his point, too; in fact, so far 
as the Turks themselves have anything to say, 
he has already carried it. No one pays any at- 
tention to the Sultan. He governs no one, and 
three of his own ministers have deserted him 
and gone over to Kemal. The Allied powers 
keep up the fiction of his authority for their 
own purposes, but no agreement they make 
with him regarding Turkey is worth the paper 
it is written on. They have got to treat with 
Kemal or put him out of business. 


leader of the Ulster- _ 
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$50 Profit fro 

a Boy’s Garden 


This is what a fourteen year old boy made— 
$50 profit. Maybe he didn’t have pocket money 
to burn. 
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You can make $50 or more or less depending 
on how hard you will work and whether or not 
you stick to the job a few minutes every day. 
Have a garden. You will like it better than 
selling papers or digging dandelions out of your 
neighbors’ lawns. 


You will have your own business and plenty of 
people to sell to—for everybody jumps at the 
chance to have vegetables fresh from the garden. 


For the best garden, plant Ferry’s pure-bred | 
Seeds. They produce in abundance. They have | 
been used by professional and amateur gardeners | 
for sixty years, and can be depended on. Buy | 
Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds “at the store around the | 
corner.” Price 10c per paper. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. | 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 







Write for Ferry’s Seed Annual 
(free). Ittells many things you 

hould know about gardening. 
Write now. 
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HINA, Japan, Korea! One fifth of the 
C habitable globe. To say that their area 

is almost 4,500,000 square miles conveys 
no intelligible idea; but it may help us if we 
remember that together they are larger than 
all Europe; if the United States and Alaska 
could be laid upon them, there would be room 
left for several Great Britains. Here are vast 
forests, fertile soil, rich minerals, navigable 
rivers; here are 600,000,000 acres of arable 
land and vast areas that are almost continu- 
ous fields and gardens; 419,000 square miles 
are underlaid with coal, and 600,000,000,000 
tons of it are said to be anthracite; the single 
province of Shensi, in China, could supply the 
entire world for a thousand years. When we 
add to coal the inexhaustible deposits of iron 
ore we have the two products that material 
prosperity largely depends on. 

The countries are vast in population as well 
as in area. Five hundred million people! That 
is another figure difficult to comprehend. But 
remember, here is almost one third of the 
race. The eighteen prov- 
inces of eastern China 
alone, with an area less 
than twice that of the 
states east of the Missis- 
sippi River, have five 
times their population. 
Astrip in the Swatow re- 
gion 150 miles long and 
50 miles wide has ten 
walled cities of from 
40,000 to 250,000 in- 
habitants, besides many 
smaller cities. During the 
five weeks that we jour- 
neyed through the Shan- 
tung province there was 
scarcely an hour when multitudes were not 
in sight. Farmers do not live in scattered 
homes as in America, but in villages. One 
morning we had risen early and started our 
carts and litters. In our enjoyment of the cool 
morning air we walked for several miles, and 
from a low ridge I counted thirty-one villages 
in front of us, and behind us were almost as 
many more. For days at a time our road lay 
through the narrow crowded streets of an 
almost continuous village, the intervening 
farm lands often being scarcely more than a 
mile in width. Imagine one fourth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States packed into the 
State of Illinois, and you will get an idea of 
the situation, for within approximately that 
area Shantung has 26,000,000 inhabitants. 
Honan is as thickly settled as Hungary, 
Fukien and Hupeh as England. 





SHARP DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


Americans have long undervalued the peo- 
ples of the Far East. Only recently have they 
begun to recognize the Japanese as an alert, 
ambitious, masterful people with a genius for 
organization and for military effectiveness and 
able to utilize the inventions and the discov- 
eries of modern science and industry. Opinions 
regarding their character are sharply divided, 
and it is difficult to get an unprejudiced esti- 
mate. Observers are prone to look through the 
haze that their own imagination creates, and 
to exalt or defame in accordance with their 
prejudice. Some writers laud the Japanese, 
others bitterly denounce them as “the Huns 
of the Orient.” 

Although I am not blind to the faults of 
the Japanese, I deplore indiscriminate con- 
demnation. If they are not the lovely fairies 
that Lafcadio Hearn pictured them, neither 
are they the “varnished savages” that Price 
Collier called them. It is not difficult to select 
traits to support either preconceived idea. If 
you are to err at all, it is better to magnify 
good qualities than evil ones. It is unreason- 
able to expect an Asiatic people to exemplify 
within seventy years standards of Christian 
conduct that Europeans and Americans im- 
perfectly exemplify after fifteen hundred years. 
The Japanese have many fine qualities; they 
also have some grave defects. So have we. 
_It is easy to pick flaws in any people under 
heaven, including our own. 

Most Americans think of the Chinese as a 
nation of coolie laundrymen. The Chinese 
might as fairly judge Americans by our rough- 
est and most ignorant classes—day laborers. 
After Gen. Grant’s tour round the world he 
told Senator Stewart the most astonishing 
thing he had observed; the fact, namely, that 
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wherever the Chinese had 
come into competition 
with the Jew they were 
driving him out. The 
world knows the ability 
of the Jew; it knows that 
centuries of exclusion from 
agriculture and devotion 
to commerce have devel- 
oped in him a marvelous 
faculty for trade. And yet 
this race, which has so 
easily shown its ability to 
cope with the Greek, the 
Slav and the Teuton, finds 
itself outworn in persistence and overmatched 
in skill by the Chinese. Those who imagine 
that the canny Scot and the shrewd Yankee 
are a match for the Chinese should ask the 
American and the European traders who are 
being crowded out of Saigon, Shanghai, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Penang, Batavia and Manila. 
The Chinese are successful colonizers and are 
able to thrive in any climate. It is true that 
they are inordinately conceited; but shades of 
Fourth of July orators! It requires consider- 
able assurance in a Yankee to criticize anyone 
else for conceit. 

Let us be free enough from prejudice to 
respect a people whose national existence has 
survived a historic period of thirty-seven 
centuries and a legendary period that runs far 
back into the haze of antiquity ; a people who 
are frugal, patient, industrious and respectful 
to parents ; whose astron- 
omers made recorded ob- 
servations two hundred 
years before Abraham left 
Ur; who used firearms at 
the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; who first grew 
tea, made gunpowder, por- 
celain, glue and gelatin, 
who wore silk and lived in 
houses when our ances- 
tors wore the undressed 
skins of wild animals and 
slept in caves; who in- 
vented printing by mov- 
able types five hundred 
years before the art was 
known in Europe; who 
discovered the principle of the mariner’s com- 
pass;, who first conceived artificial inland 
waterways and dug a canal six hundred miles 
long; who built the Great Wall, which is one 
of the marvelous engineering feats of all time; 
and who invented the arch to which our mod- 
ern architecture is so greatly indebted. 








Korean 


THE CHINESE EXALT LEARNING 


The Germans began using paper in 1190, but 
Sven Hedin found Chinese paper 1650 years old, 
and there is evidence that paper was in com- 
mon use in China one hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. While European business was 
conducted by barter the Chinese had banks 
and issued bills of exchange; there is a bank 
note in the British Museum -that Emperor 
Hung-Wu of China issued in 1368. 

The Chinese exalt learning; alone among 
the nations of the earth, they made scholar- 
ship a test of fitness for official position. A 
Chinese writer tells the gradations in the rela- 
tive worth of men as they are established by 
his countrymen: First, the scholar, because 
mind is superior to wealth; second, the 
farmer, because the mind cannot act without 
the body, and the body cannot exist without 
food; third, the mechanic, because next to 
food shelter and tools are necessary; fourth, 
the tradesman, because as society develops 
men to carry on exchange are needed, but his 





grade is low because he 
merely buys and sells 
what other men produce, 
and his occupation—shav- 
ing both the producer and 
the consumer—tempts 
him to act dishonestly ; 
fifth and lowest, the sol- 
dier, because he not only 
produces nothing but de- 
stroys what other men 
create and is therefore at 
best a necessary evil. 

The Koreans are not 
masterful and imperial- 
istic like the Japanese or 
industrious like the Chinese. They appear at 
first glance to be the least attractive of the 
peoples of Asia. Their villages are squalid col- 
lections of mushroom hovels, with crooked 
streets and alleys choked with filth. Most of 
the men and women look dirty and slothful. 
Some travelers have accepted this superficial 
impression as final; but there is a great deal 
— to the Koreans than appears on the sur- 
ace. 

Physically they are robust men. You are 
amazed at the strength and the endurance of 
the peasants. Since our first tour of Asia was 
to be a long one, we took, besides small 
steamer trunks, two large store trunks in 
which we kept extra supplies to be left at a 
port while we traveled through the interior. 
Each of the store trunks weighed perhaps two 
hundred pounds, and in 
China and Japan required 
two carriers. One Korean 
porter, however, easily 
carried a trunk from the 
railway station in Seoul 
to our host’s house more 
than a mile away. These 
men, who wear short jack- 
ets and baggy trousers of 
dirty white cloth, live on 
a diet of rice and beans 
with a few other vege- 
tables and an occasional 
fish ; but the bulging mus- 
cles in their legs and in 
their arms are as hard as 
whipcords. 

The Korean’s personal courage is good, as 
has been proved in his early wars with the 
Japanese; but his lack of competent leader- 
ship and his ignorance of the weapons and the 
methods of modern warfare make him help- 
less before the Japanese of to-day. Nor are 
Koreans lacking in intelligence. But their 
helplessness between powerful neighboring 
nations and the corruption of their own gov- 
ernment, together with their lack of united 
initiative and ambition, have given the world 
a wrong impression of their real ability. 
Korean children are remarkably bright stu- 
dents. Two tours of Asia enabled me to com- 
pare the ordinary Korean with the ordinary 
villagers among the Chinese, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, Siamese, East Indians and Syrians, and 
they impressed me as being quite as capable 
as the ordinary Asiatic elsewhere. 





THE PASSING OF OLD KOREA 


The ancient history of Korea is one of hon- 
orable achievement. An ancient Arabian geog- 
rapher tells us that in his time the Koreans 
made nails, rode in saddles; wore satin and 
manufactured porcelain. Japanese records 
show that the Japanese themselves first 
learned from Koreans to cultivate the silk- 
worm, to weave cloth, to apply the principles 
of architecture, to print books, to paint pic- 
tures, to beautify gardens, to make leather 
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harness and to shape more effective weapons. 
The Koreans learned some of those arts 
from the Chinese; but at any rate they 
showed their readiness to learn, and they 
themselves were the first makers of a number 
of important articles. If the Chinese invented 
the art of printing from movable wooden 
blocks, the Koreans invented metal type; and 
they used a phonetic alphabet in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. They early saw 
the significance of the mariner’s compass. 
They invented an astronomical instrument 
that they very properly called “a heavenly 
measurer.” They used cannon, explosive shells 
and ironclad ships in attacking an invading 
army of Japanese in 1592; and they used 
money as a medium of exchange long before 
it was used in northern Europe. 

The Koreans of to-day have not improved 
upon the inventions of their ancestors, and 
they appear to have deteriorated rather than 
improved; but the deterioration has been 
largely owing to conditions that can be 
remedied. With good gov- 
ernment, a fair chance 
and a Christian basis of 
morals the Koreans would 
grow into a fine people. 

My heart goes out with 
affectionate interest to the 
humble Koreans as I re- 
call the kindness of their 
welcome to the strangers 
from across the seas—the 
mingled simplicity and 
dignity of their bearing 
and the poverty and the 
wretchedness of their lives. 
Their country is now in 
a state of unrest. The 
time-honored _ placidity 
that made the name, “the Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm,” one eminently appropriate to their 
country has been disturbed. Korea is no longer 
“the hermit nation”; the capital is only fifty- 
three hours by railway from the capital of 
Japan. The old conceptions of life are being 
broken up, and whatever restraints the old 
order had are being removed; new conditions 
are being created ; new habits are being formed; 
and new ideas are rushing in. When I first vis- 
ited Korea nineteen years ago the topknot was 
universal. At the time of my second visit, 
multitudes had cut off their topknots and 
were wearing their hair cut short and combed 
straight up in pompadour style. That appar- 
ently simple change is highly significant, for 
the topknot stood for loyalty to ancient tra- 
ditions. Its passing means nothing less than 
the passing of the old Korea. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED REVOLUTION 


In all three of those Far Eastern lands the 
vast forces of the modern world are working, 
and an unprecedented revolution is taking 
place. Those forces came upon Western na- 
tions one at a time. The Crusades, the revival 
of learning, the discovery of America, the 
Protestant Reformation, scientific inventions 
and discoveries, made their impact at different 
periods, so that the white people had time to 
adapt themselves to them. But in the Far East 
all of those forces struck at once, and it is not 
astonishing that the result should be stagger- 
ing and overwhelming. 

The Japanese, with their smaller and more 
compact territory and population, with their 
more alert temperament and their more effi- 
cient leadership, are meeting the new condi- 
tions with an extraordinary degree of success. 
Within the lifetime of this generation Japan 
had never seen a ship, knew nothing about 
steam or electricity, imposed the penalty of 
death on any Japanese who left his native 
land and had a law that, if the Christian God 
Himself should set foot upon its territory, He 
should pay for it with his head. Then Com- 
modore Perry opened the ports of Japan, and 
an imperial commission visited Europe and 
America to ascertain what Western nations 
had to teach. The Japanese abolished feudal- 
ism, they framed a constitution and set up a 
modern system of education and a free press. 
To-day the ships of Japan go to the most dis- 
tant ports; it uses steam and electrical ma- 
chinery as intelligently as any nation; it has 
a highly efficient army and navy and an un- 
challenged rank among the great powers of 
the world. 

Vaster, more conservative and heterogene- 
ous, China, however, is in chaos. Unlike the 
Japanese, the Chinese is an individualist, 
thinking chiefly of his family or clan. His 
official class is reactionary and, with few ex- 
ceptions, incapable and corrupt. Added to 
those dangerous internal conditions is the seri- 
ous fact of foreign intervention. China has 
been at the mercy of other nations and has 
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suffered grievously from their aggressions. 
Just now Japan is in the ascendant. 

Let us be fair to Japan. In this era of inter- 
national suspicion and jealousy, when so 
many of the powerful nations of the West 
have intrenched themselves in China, we can 
hardly expect Japan to hold aloof, since its 
interests in China are far more vital than 
those of any European power. But has not 
the time come for all the powers to take a 
more just course toward China? Let Western 
governments not only urge Japan to be un- 
selfishly helpful to China but set the example 
themselves. It is futile to expect that Japan 
will stay out, so long as its rivals stay in. 

I believe that the Chinese could and would 
work out their own salvation if all concerned 
would give them a fair chance. It took the 
American colonies thirteen years to agree on 
a Constitution. Europe was five hundred years 
in coming only part of the way from feudal- 
ism and autocracy to the self-government of 
the people; and how far it has yet to go 
before it will reach the goal the menace of 
Bolshevism painfully shows. Let us also re- 
member the long period of sectional strife that 
followed our Civil War. It cannot reasonably 
be expected that a nation of more than three 
hundred million people, suddenly coming into 
the full blaze of the modern world and forced 
into contact with ambitious nations, can sud- 
denly revolutionize its whole attitude and 
establish itself on a new foundation. We 
should not be deceived, therefore, by the dis- 
turbances incident to a period of transition 
‘during which greed and altruism, democracy 
and militarism, are struggling for mastery. 
The world moves faster now, but China is 
ponderous, and a few generations are not 
enough for so gigantic a transformation. 
Whatever may be the blunders and the crimes 
of the changing order, we should be open- 
minded enough to discern the good that will 
surely follow. The Crusades were frightful 
tragedies, but they broke up the stagnation of 
the Middle Ages, liberated men’s minds from 
iron-bound traditions, awakened nobler aspi- 
rations. May we not believe that the present 
upheaval in China will serve a similar pur- 
pose, and that even as a new Europe is fol- 
lowing the chaos of the past so a new China 
will follow the chaos of the present? If the 
Chinese are once inspired with a national 
spirit, if they realize that in union there is 
strength, then with the weapons of modern 
warfare in their hands, and moving as a 
united country of more than three hundred 
million people, they will become one of the 
mightiest powers that the world has seen. 

That inspiration with a national spirit, that 
fusing of individualism into the unity of a 
majestic nation, is now taking place. Railways 
and telegraphs are bringing together the 
widely separated parts of the country. Foreign 
aggressions, particularly in Shantung, the ven- 
erated home of Confucius and Mencius, have 
awakened irritation and shown that union is 
necessary to preservation. Modern education 
is kindling ambition, and the student class is 
aflame with patriotic fervor. Newspapers are 
proclaiming reform. 

The Korean situation is acutely difficult. 
There Japan is in complete control. Realizing 
the isolation and the limited area and pro- 
ductivity of their own land, the Japanese 
look upon the adjacent peninsula as a neces- 
sary outlet for their overcrowded population 
and as a granary from which to supply the 
nation at home. Moreover, from a military 
and a political point of view, it is the most 
exposed part of the empire. Close to Vladi- 
vostok, bordering Manchuria and only a few 
hours by steamer from Chefoo, it would be 
the danger zone in case of international com- 
plications. Japan has learned it to its bitter 
cost, for the Korean situation caused its most 
serious trouble at home and its two foreign 
wars. Korea has been the battle ground in 
every war that Japan has waged. The Jap- 
anese feel, therefore, that they cannot be 
content with ruling Korea as an outlying 
dependency, as America rules the Philippines, 
but that they must amalgamate it with the 
empire. 

That programme, however, is not accept- 
able to the Koreans. They were wretchedly 
misgoverned under their old emperor and 
were almost destitute of patriotism, but when 
an alien power established itself their national 
spirit suddenly awakened. When President 
Wilson proclaimed the principle of the “self- 
determination of peoples” he set in motion 
far-reaching forces, for that apparently sim- 
ple phrase fired the imagination of subject 
peoples the world over. The Egyptians and 
the East Indians demanded freedom from 
Great Britain, and the Filipinos from Amer- 
ica. Korean fervor also flamed up, and a revo- 
lutionary movement was started so secretly 
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that the Japanese were caught unawares. At 
the funeral of the old emperor, on March 1, 
1919, independence was proclaimed. Pathos 
and childlikeness mingled strangely as the un- 
armed crowds (the Koreans are not permitted 
to have weapons) radiantly shouted and sang 
as if their mere proclamation had made them 
free. 

The result proved again that Japan will not 
voluntarily grant Korea independence, that the 


Koreans cannot secure it by themselves, and | 


that other governments, having long ago rec- 
ognized Japanese annexation of the peninsula, 
will not interfere. The Japanese gendarmes 
were infuriated and wreaked merciless ven- 
geance on guilty and innocent alike—burning 
villages, firing into crowds, arresting and tor- 
turing thousands, and displaying special ma- 
lignity against Christians, for, although the 
agitators included Buddhists and students in 
government schools, they believed that the 
churches and the schools were centres of 
sedition. 

Costly, too, was the movement to the Japa- 
nese, for it strengthened their enemies, dis- 
heartened their friends and alienated the 
sympathy of allied nations. A wave of protest 
swept over America and Great Britain. There 
is little sympathy with the uprising as a politi- 
cal movement, for well-informed observers 
know the futility of it. The protest is against 
the brutality of the methods employed in sup- 
pressing it. The Japanese government has 
promised reform; but that such atrocities 
should have been committed at all, and that 
they should have gone on unchecked until 
outside pressure was brought to bear, has 
seriously impaired Japanese prestige. 

Americans should distinguish between the 
civil and the military parties among the Japa- 
nese. The civil party is composed of enlight- 
ened and progressive men; the military party 
is composed of men who are thoroughly Prus- 
sian in temper and conduct. The civil party 
was gaining in influence when the uprising 
occurred and gave the militarists a pretext for 
their brutal methods. A censored press long 
prevented many of the people of Japan from 
knowing what was being done in Korea; but 


those that have now learned the facts are- 


shocked and indignant and are demanding a 
more humane policy. 

Altogether, conditions in the Far East con- 
stitute a world situation of grave menace. It 
is impossible to have such a large part of the 
earth in a state of unrest and irritation with- 
out its affecting other peoples. The interests 
of America are seriously concerned. Our trade 
relations with China and Japan are an impor- 
tant element in our commercial prosperity, 
for we have been buying many million dol- 
lars’ worth of their products and are finding 
in their huge populations one of our most 
profitable markets. Politically, too, delicate 
questions have arisen. The treatment of Ori- 
entals on-the Pacific Coast has caused a wide- 
spread anger in the Far East. The feeling is 
less acute in China than formerly, but it is 
far more acute in Japan, the high-spirited 
people of which resent the discrimination 
against their countrymen in California. More- 
over, although the policy of the American 
government has been one of political neutral- 
ity in the Far East, the American people have 
been outspoken in their expression of sym- 
pathy with both Chinese and Koreans. That 
circumstance also has irritated the Japanese, 
so that American—Japanese relations are more 
tense to-day than the public realizes. 

There appears to be no solution of the pres- 
ent strained international situation if the old 
international methods are to be continued. 
Japan is doing in Korea and in China virtu- 
ally what Western nations have done in simi- 
lar circumstances; and, according to former 
standards, Japan is justified in its course. We 
cannot, therefore, separate the Japanese ques- 
tion from the world question. We must have 
a new international order. The principles of 
righteousness and of humanity must regulate 
the relations of nations as well as the rela- 
tions of individuals. We must insist that, if it 
is wrong for one man to steal, it is wrong for 
sixty million men to steal; that, if it is brutal 
for a strong man to oppress a weak man, it is 
equally brutal for a strong nation to oppress 
‘a weak nation. 

We complacently imagine that we are su- 
perior to other races. But whatever superiority 
we have is not owing to anything inherent in 
us, but to the influence of transforming spir- 
itual forces. Those forces can be brought to 
bear upon the peoples of Asia. That is the 
noble task which the churches have under- 
taken through their missionary agencies, and 
the results already attained abundantly prove 
that Asiatics are our brother men, responsive 
to kindness, appreciative of justice and capa- 
ble of moral transformation under the Gospel. 
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The Story of Aladdin 
and The Wonderful Lamp 


Aladdin had only to touch this wonderful lamp and everything he 
wished for was brought to him by an enormous genie of fearful aspect. 
Even the Sultan yielded to the power of this boy and his magic. 


Have you ever read this wonderful story and all the other fascinat- 
ing stories in “The Arabian Nights’? If not, you should certainly do 
so as soon as possible. Action and mystery are written on every page. 

Be sure that you ask for the RAND MCNALLy Windermere edition 
of this book. It is by far the best edition. It is illustrated by the 
famous artist, Milo Winter. . 

Here are eleven other good books in the RAND MCNatty Winder- 
mere Series—Gulliver’s Travels, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Treasure 
Island, A Wonder Book, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, 
Alice’s Adventures In Wonderland, Ivanhoe, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Tanglewood Tales, and Heidi. 


Write for 34-page catalog Y.C.-3—“GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.” It illas- 
trates and describes more than 100 wonderfully interesting books. 


Ranp MCNatty & Company—Book Headquarters for Young Folks 


536 S. CLarK STREET, CHIcAGo—42 E. 22ND Street, New YorkK 
Ranp MGNAaLty books are on sale in all shops where books are sold. 





















Ever eat Grape-Nuts? 


It is a great food for boys and 
girls — for breakfast, lunch or 
supper. Always ready, always 
good and always pleasing. 


Handy and Sweet 
and Ready-to-eat 


All grocers sell Grape-Nuts 
and the price is moderate 


Made by Postum Cereal Co, Inc,Battle Creek, Mich. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for me-gege book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3302 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill St., Indianapolis 
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DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


NANCY O’DARE 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Come see the fine dress I am wearing to-night — 
An apple-green dimity dotted in white, 

With ruffles to trim it and sashes to tie. 

Oh, who'll be so dancy and prancy as | ! 


Come look at my treasures — a pair of new shoon 
The fairy folk cobbled them under the moon. 
And see the brave ribbons to bind up my hair. 
Oh, who’ll be so fancy as Nancy O’Dare! 


happiness key, anyway. 
It’s bound to belong some- 
where, and one of these 
days it’s going to unlock 
something beautiful.” 

“Mary Lou,” said her 
mother one day, “I’m go- 
ing to take you to call on 
some people who moved 
into town only a few 
weeks ago. There is a lit- 
tle lame boy in the family. 
He may get well after a 
while, but just now he 
cannot walk at all and is 
very restless and unhappy, 
they say. You must do 
what you can, Mary Lou, 
to cheer him up.” 

“T will,” Mary Lou 
promised gladly. “Indeed 
I will!” 

She did her best, but 
the little boy, whose name 
was Horace, was hard to 
amuse. He sat by a win- 
dow with his books and 
playthings round him, but 
he was tired of them all. 

Mary Lou made funny 
rag dolls out of her hand- 
kerchief, and he did laugh 
at that, but he soon grew 
sad again. Mary Lou was 
sorry. She felt that she 
could not sit there and 
see him staring so wist- 
fully at the boys who 
were playing ball in the 
back lot. 

Then all at once an 
idea came to her. She 
tugged at a yellow ribbon 
round her neck. “Did you 
ever see a happiness key ?” 
she asked. 

Horace turned his sad 
eyes away from the win- 
dow. “A what kind of 
key ?” he asked. 

“ Happiness,” she an- 
swered. Then she told him 
all her fancies about the 


sey. 

But the boy was too 
tired to play make-believe. 

“Perhaps it will unlock 
something real,” he said. 
“You might try the locks 
in this room. Though, of 
course,” he added, “there 
is really no use iu trying.” 

Mary Lou slipped out 
of her chair at once and 
began to experiment. She 
tried the key on several 








THE HAPPINESS KEY 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


NE day when Mary Lou was going on an 
QO errand she saw something shining bright 
and yellow in the little path in front of 
her. She pounced on it and picked it up. 
“Some kind of key,” she said. “A funny kind!” 
The little key was of brass. Its handle was 
in the form of two fat cupids with roses round 
them, and its stem was hollow. The key ended 
in a queer little square. 

Mary Lou took it home and showed it to 
her mother. 

“T never saw a key just like that,” her 
mother said. “What can it belong to? Per- 
haps some one will advertise in the paper for 
«hg 

But though Mary Lou read the Lost and 
Found column for a month, she could not find 
anyone who had lost a little key with cupids 
at one end and a square at the other. At last 
she put the key on a piece of yellow ribbon 
and hung it round her neck. Then, since she 
was a fanciful little girl, she began to pretend 
all sorts of things about it. She pretended that 
it was the key to an enchanted garden, to a 
magic room, to a princess’s trunk that had 
gone astray, to a king’s castle—to all sorts of 
things. 

She tried it in every keyhole she could find 
—in the keyhole of the piano, of the sewing 
machine, of the linen closet, of the cedar chest 
and of many other things. 

“Never mind,” she said at last. “It’s my 


drawers in succession, but 
it was not long enough 
for any of them. Then she tried it in the door, 
but there it went in too far. It slipped into the 
keyhole as far as the fat cupids. She even tried 
it very carefully on the eight-day clock. 

Horace watched her solemnly. “It won’t 
work, you see,” he said at last as he took the 
key and turned it over in his fingers. “It won’t 
work at all.” 

Mary Lou could not help feeling disap- 
pointed in the happiness key. It was not mak- 
ing the boy happy, that was certain. Well, 
perhaps she was expecting too much from a 
stray key that she had picked up in a path. 

Presently her eye fell on a box that was 
pushed back under some papers on a shelf. 

“What’s that ?” Mary Lou asked suddenly. 

“What’s what?” the boy said in a listless 
tone. 

“That box,” said Mary Lou, pointing. 

“T suppose it’s a music box,” Horace said. 
“T had forgotten all about it. A lady near 
town sent it to me when she heard I was lame. 
But it won’t play.” 

“Why won’t it play?” asked Mary Lou 
eagerly. 

“Because there’s nothing to start it with. 
And now the lady’s moved away, and we 
can’t find out about it. Something is lost or 
missing.” 

Mary Lou turned the box round and round. 
“Tt must play,” she said. “It must make music 
for us. Oh, if it only would!” 

Then she saw suddenly a small hole at one 
side of the box. She looked at it closer. 

“Give me the happiness key !” she said. 

Horace handed it to her with a look of 


surprise, and she reached forward and thrust 
it hurriedly into the little square hole. 

“Tt fits!” she cried. 

Horace sat up straight in his chair. 

“Turn it!” he cried. And Mary Lou turned 
and turned and turned. She grew quite red in 
the face; her heart beat fast. - * 

Then all at once she had her reward. The 
cylinder began to turn slowly. 
And an instant later, a clear, 
sweet tinkling began. The lit- 
tle music box was playing! 

It played and played. At first 
the music went as clear and 
tinkling as water over stones; 
then it sounded like sheep bells 
in a pasture; then it swelled 
and deepened into a real tune, 
a lovely, rollicking, frolicking 
tune that went on and on and 
on, more beautiful with every 
note. 

Horace, whose cheeks were 
now glowing with pleasure, 
beat time on the arm of his 
chair, and his guest caught 
hold of her skirts and danced. | 

“T knew it was a happiness key!” cried 
Mary Lou. “I knew it all the time!” 
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OLD TALES RETOLD BY 
UNCLE NED 

X. THE WOLF IN DISGUISE 
By E. W. Kemble 


F all de animiles what runs in de big 
woods de bery meanest of de lot am ole 
Br’er Wolf. 

Down whar de valley bump aginst de big 
forest a shepherd boy done brung his sheep 
for to graze, day arter day, day arter day. An’ 


DRAWINGS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Pnscasy 2 


An’ dar de dawgs done tuk him in han’ 


ober in de forest whar de brush am thick dat 
dere ole rapscallion wolf sot back and watch 
dem goin’s on. All de time he were a-ponderin’ 
in his haid how he gwine to git on speakin’ 
terms wid dat dere shepherd boy an’ his flock. 
In co’rse he knowed he could rush right in 
*mongst ’em an’ grab de fattes’ one he sees, 
but he ain’t satisfied wid dat; he figgerin’ how 
he kin git de whole bunch at one lick. 

He figger an’ figger, but he cyarn’t come to 
no kinclusion. Ebry day he crope th’ough de 
bush whar de sheep cyarn’t see him an’ call to 
’em in a honeyfied voice fer to come an’ take 
a little stroll in de woods. 

But dem sheep don’t do nuffin’ ’tall but jes’ 
a-crimple up deir noses an’ baa-a-a-a at ’im. 
No matter how hard he try he cyarn’t git dem 
sheep for to leave whar de grass am green. 

One day he cotch up wid ole Br’er Fox. 

“Hello, Br’er Fox!” he sing out. “You’s a 


Te 
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purty smart feller at a-playin’ of tricks. Tell 
me dis: when de sheep won’t come yo’ way, 
den what you gwine ter do?” 

“Dat’s easy,” say Br’er Fox wid a grin. “Ef 
dem sheep wouldn’t come amongst me, den I 
mos’ suttinly would go amongst dem.” ; 

“An’ how dat gwine ter come about, may I 
ax?” ’spon’ Br’er Wolf. “How you splain dat ?” 





He mingle sly-lak wid dem innercent sheep 


“ Easy,” bark back Br’er Fox. “ Jes’ you 
mak out lak you is a sheep yo’self.” 

At dat Br’er Wolf laugh his loudes’. 

“How come you laugh like dat?” say Br’er 
Fox, say he. “You ax me what to do, an’ I’s 
a-tellin’ of you. Git a ole sheepskin at one of 
dese yere secon’han’ stores an’ put it on an’ 
turn yo’self out fer to graze. Dat’s de onliest 
way to do.” 

Well, chillun, ole Br’er Wolf done dat bery 
thing. He put on a secon’han’ sheepskin, an’ 
den he crope out o’ de woods sly-lak, an’ all 
day long he mingle sly-lak wid dem innercent 
sheep. He graze roun’ an’ graze roun’; but it 
look lak dem sheep could smell de wolf in ’im, 
kase ebry time he come nigh one it up an’ 
move off mighty spry-lak. An’ he spen’ de 
whole blessed day a-nibblin’ grass till it nigh 
mak him sick at his stum- 
mick, it did. He dat hungry 
by sunset dat he nigh ready 
ter drap, an’ he mighty mad 
inside, too. 

Night done come on at 
las’, an’ all de sheep turn 
roun’ an’ go walkin’ home. 
Br’er Wolf he go a-steppin’ 
‘long wid ’em, big as life. He 
were a-watchin’ for a good 
chance to grab dem bundles 
o’ wool and mak away wid 
‘em. Howsomever, jes’ as de 
flock was a-gwine through 
de barn gate, de shepherd 
boy spy out dem feet an’ 
dem claws o’ Br’er Wolf's. 
Whoopee! Quick as a flash 
he done grab Br’er Wolf by 
de coat collar an’ fling him 
blim-blam into de nex’ pas- 
ture. An’ dar de dawgs done 
tuk him in han’. 

An’ de pint ob de tale am 
dis: don’t neber under no 
circumstances try to be what 
you ain’t. 
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THE ARMY AND 
NAVY PLANT 


By Mabel Ansley Murphy 


Y the time Bobby and 
his mother had reached 
the tropical lily house 

in the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
Bobby was very tired. He had been walking 
round the gardens the whole afternoon. 

“Mother, let’s go in where the lilies are and 
find a seat,” he begged. 

But they had not gone far inside the lily 
house before he forgot his weariness. 

“Look, mother, look!” he cried. “Isn’t that 
the biggest flower you ever saw?” 

They stopped and looked. It was a big 





HE little play The Coming of the Flow- 

ers, which appeared last spring on the 
Children’s Page, was so well liked that we 
are reprinting it in pamphlet form with 
directions for the music and the costumes. 
On receipt of fifteen cents in stamps the 
Editor of the Children’s Page will be glad 
to send the pamphlet to any address. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


ROM time to time occasions arise when 
F we wish to draw the attention of our 
readers to some particular matter. We 


could of course do it in either one of two 
ways: by mail, direct to the subscriber’s address, 
or by a notice in The Companion itself. 

The size of our subscription list makes it im- 
practicable to get into direct touch with all our 
readers by mail; and a notice in The Companion 
has the disadvantage that subscribers may not 
find it as readily or read it as carefully as if they 
had received it in the form of a letter. 

Nevertheless, feeling that it would be to our 
mutual advantage to be in closer touch with 
each other, we purpose to address our readers 
through the columns of The Companion under 
the heading that appears above this message. 

Whenever and wherever that heading may 
appear in the paper, it will be a signal to the 
reader that below it is a special message to him, 
direct from 
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flower, to be sure; from one edge to another 
it must have measured a foot and a half. It 
was very beautiful, too—pure white, with a 
little rose color at the centre. And it was very 
fragrant. 

“T never saw a flower like that before,” 
Bobby said thoughtfully. 

“Let’s sit down here,” his mother said, “and 
if one of the attendants should come by I'll 
ask him to tell us about it.” 

So they took their seats and before many 
minutes had passed Bobby was hearing one 
of the men tell the story of the strange great 
flower. 

Victoria regia was the name of the big lily, 
the man said. It was named for Queen Vic- 
toria of England; during her reign it first 
flowered under cultivation in that country. It 
was discovered in a sluggish stream that flows 
into the Amazon River. 

“The flower opened late this afternoon for 
the first time,” he went on. “ To - morrow 
morning it will close; and when it opens again 
to-morrow evening the centre will be a deep 
rose color, shading to white in the outer 
petals. Some of its fragrance will be gone. The 
second morning it will close again, and a little 
later it will sink to the bottom of the pond. 
There it will stay for about fifty days, work- 
ing busily all the time.” - 

“ Working?” said Bobby. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean,” answered the man, “turning into 
a great round pod as big as your head, packed 
full of seeds. In South America the natives 
use those seeds as Americans use corn. They 
call the plant ‘water maize.’ ” 

Bobby kept gazing at the plant. “The green 
leaves,” he said, “are almost as big as boats— 
green boats painted red under the bottom.” 

“Each leaf is five or six feet wide,” the man 
told him. “And they are boats in a way. You 
might call them battleships.” 

“ Battleships!” echoed Bobby in surprise. 
“Really battleships ?” 

The man nodded. “In its native country,” 
he went on, “the Victoria regia has an army, 
a navy and aéroplanes to protect it.” 

“Whew!” said Bobby, staring at the lily. 
“I never heard of such a plant. You’re just 
fooling, aren’t you ?” 

Then the man explained. “The navy,” he 
said, “is made up of swimming and diving 
birds. They live on the plant and keep the 
under side of it free from the snails and in- 
sects that would soon destroy it. The army is 
a standing army: that is, made up of birds 
that dive from the big leaves after insects that 
live on the surface of the water and little fish 
that come too near the surface. Both the in- 
sects and the fish would nibble the ship if 
they could; but the army takes good care that 
they do not eat, but are eaten.” 

“And what about the aéroplanes?” Bobby 
asked eagerly. 

“The aéroplanes, too, are birds; they fly 
round above the plant like vigilant airmen, 
and destroy the ravaging hordes of winged 
insects that would soon blacken the beauty 
of the Victoria regia if they were left alone. 
The aéroplanes are in. motion almost con- 
stantly, but the big ship is their base. Some- 
times soldiers, sailors and airmen in as many 
as a dozen different uniforms can be seen on 
one ship.” 

Bobby pondered. “Aren’t they really get- 
ting their dinners when they do that way,” 
he asked finally; “those army and navy and 
aéroplane birds ?” 

The man laughed. “Yes; but they do pro- 
tect the lily, you see.” 

“That’s so,” said Bobby. Then, as _ his 
mother rose to go, he walked over and stood 
close to the big lily. 

“T wish I could see it in South America,” 


he said. “Perhaps I shall some day. Who 
knows ?” 
oe ¢ 
A WARNING 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


Oh, look out for your fringy shawl, 
March lady in the sky! 
You'd better buckle it before 
The madcap wind comes by. 
A skip, a hop, a flip, a flop, 
And, whist! it will be gone, 
And leave you feeling foolish 
With your new spring fixings on— 
Decked out, ahead of season, 
In a flouncy dress of blue 
With snowy puffs and ruffles, 
And a round rosette or two. 
Then look out for your fringy shawl, 
Gray lady in the sky— 
Be sure to buckle it before 
The madcap wind comes by! 











Seneca YEA @ 
1. MISSING VOWEL PUZZLE 
Take one vowel and set it where it belongs 
among the following letters. The line will then 


make complete sense. Stckpsikyhghmrmrsmch- 
btmstbrshpmd. 





2. FIGURE PUZZLE 


In this rough square the cardinal numerals from 
one to twenty-five, set in regular order from left 
to right, give different results when added line by 
line. How can you arrange the same figures in 
square formation in such a sequence that whether 
you Lt a vertical line or a horizontal line you get 
sixty-five 


128 4 5= Bb 
6 78 910= @ 
11 12 13 4 15 = 6 
16 17 18 19 20 = 9 
21 22 2 24 2% = 115 
55 60 65 70 75 


3. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


Guess the nine words indicated below, each of 
which contains six letters, and place them one 
below the other in the order given. The primais 
read downward will spell the name of an ever- 

reen plant, and the finals the name of the season 

n which it is in the greatest demand. A kind of 
seer, one of the prophets, a seafaring man, one 
of the Society Islands, embankments to hold back 
the sea, a man’s name, irksomeness, a city in 
Canada, exit. 


4. JUMBLED PROVERB 


Here, with its letters wrongly auaneed, is a well- 
known proverb of nine words. s'the prov- 
erb? Viccoccnallllienosstnescnaabenat 


5. RIDDLE 


All round the world —_ find me, 
And yet I am but o! 
I have my place assigned me, 
And keep to it alon 
and hot oma narrow 
And straight as any arrow ; 
I leave no trail behind me, 
I’m still as any stone. 
Men never see nor hear me, 
Though I’m the home of man ; 
I’m but ary— 
Now, name me if you can. 


6. MISSING LETTERS PUZZLE 
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esinol 


would soothe 


that itching skin 


The first application of Resinol Oint- 
ment usually takes the itch and burn 
right out of eczema and similar skin 
affections. This gentle, healing oint- 
ment seems to get right at the root of 
the trouble, and is almost sure to re- 
store skin health in a short time. 


Resinol Ointment and Soap at all druggists. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


A BEAUTIFUL WRIST WATCH 











All you need do is to sell 40 
etable seeds and 


a of ol v 
and we will se: ou—FREE— thts 


are k. 
Send no money, we trust you until aresold. Get 
sample lot at once an premium, 





Dept. 294 American Seed Company, a ahd 
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A small boy who was always ya ny his sister 
with mischievous tricks cut out letters from black 
Fence. and pasted an announcement on the back 
ence. A certain letter proved too hard to make, 
d so whenever it was needed in the sentence he 
substituted a dot. What was the letter, and how 
should the sentence read? 








Answers to Puzzles in February 3 Issue 


1. ROSES 2. Kentuckyotorontohiowash- 


CRANE ingtoneidahonolulucernebrask- 
MAINE ansaskatche wannapolisbontari- 
PANSY ndeerindia, Kent, Kentucky, Ky- 
ASTER eerindia. Kent ne ag gy’ rE 
SEVEN oto, Toronto, 0) Iowa, Was 
PEARL ington, Oneida, dao, Honolu- 
MELON lu, Lucerne, Nebraska, a, Kansas, 
HYENA Saskatchewan, ee Lis- 
BENCH bon, Ontario, Rio Grande Andes, 
PETER Des Moines, Essen, En land, 
SHIRT Andover, Verdun, Dundee, 
PENNY a India. 

IRENE 


Forty birds: eagle, petrel, 
5 sae gull, falcon, crane, stork, 
ibis, — heron, plover, all. 1) heasant, swan, 
hen, ow duek, crow, | beet wk, swallow, oriole, 
vireo thrush, robin, bo bolink, la rk, finch, sparrow, 
auk, blackbird, catbird, bluebird, yellowbird, cow- 
bird, wren, flicker, jay, dove, parrot. 

4. Shad, had + dock = haddock. 

5. When lon left New Jersey these three men 
felt keen regret. Wintry is this bright night with 
icy sighing winds. 

6. Leyden — eyed; Genoa— one; 
Dundee — dune; Dieppe — pipe; 
Rome—Mo. 


7. Kingfisher. Millstone. 


Cadiz — aid; 
Bristol — riots; $ 

















Don’t Wear = 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
> . 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 


Only$4a Month 


You can buy a 














enuine Oliver Type- 
writer for only $64, with over a year to 
pay. Many boys earn enough with their 
typing to make their monthly payments. 
This is the identical Oliver formerly 
priced at $100. Write for free catalog, 
explaining our plan. How we ship an 
Oliver to you for free trial. 
And how easy it is to learn. 
Don’t wait, — now. 


The Tinewrttt> Gaweny 
1903 Otiver Typewriter Bidg., Chicego, UL. 



















electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
— flat, hoops, 
b -ties, tacks, 
nails, parbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ng. ences, el posts, trolley-r wires an 
ting, wire f steel 1 ‘oad d rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Go. 7: 2™**sizae *** 
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LOST CHILDREN 
Qy Margaret Widdemer 


Be 


Y dears, I do not know the day 
(And yet it seems it should be plain) 
We heard your footsteps go away, 
Never to enter in again. 


We only know that you are gone; 
Perhaps we grew too grave for you 

And hung away your frock of lawn 
And hid your gallant coat of blue; 


For, though we seek from town to town 
Through all the world of boys and girls, 

We shall not find your braids of brown, 
Your head of flying yellow curls. 


But I have sought to beckon you 

From that far play world where you hide 
(Perhaps where all the violets blue 

You used to go to find abide), 


So that one hour we, too, may know 
Within our hearts your laughter plain, 
We who were you too long ago 
And never can be you again. 


Se 9 


THE POINT OF DEPARTURE 


N the village where I lived as a boy, writes a 
I friend of The Companion, there was an old 

surveyor whom I often accompanied on his 
trips. He was a pious man and used to talk to me 
on religious topics. One day he drew a homely 
moral from his own profession that I have never 
forgotten. “Old Man Kilkup wants me to run a 
line along the east side of his woods forty,” he 
said as we started away together. “‘I am not sure 
how long it will take. It will all depend on how 
easy I find it to get started.” 

Kilkup went with us from his house to the forty- 
acre piece. “It begins at that big oak tree,” said 
he, pointing, “and runs straight south That oak 
tree was standing there.when the country was 
settled; soitis allright to goby.” . 

The old surveyor studied the oak tree for a mo- 
ment. “It may be safe enough,” he said, ‘‘but I’m 
pretty sure there is one of the state-surveyors’ 
marks a half mile up the road.” 

So up the road we trudged, and, sure enough, 
we found the mark—a stake driven into the ground 
with a tack in the top of it. From it the old sur- 
veyor began his measurements. The oak tree was 
nearly eight feet off the line. 

“You see, my boy,” said the old surveyor, “‘the 
right point to start from is not always the one that 
most people start from, or the one that is firmly 
fixed. The right point is the point that will bring 
you out right in the end. And it isn’t only in sur- 
veying that you need to pick the right point to 
start from. There are customs both in business 
and in politics that many men accept as guides, 
but those customs are not starting points that 
always bring them to the straight and narrow road 
that leads to life everlasting. There is only one 
starting point, and it is Jesus Christ.” 

“Then in starting my life I must be a surveyor, 
too,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a surveyor. With an honest 
purpose and the true corner stone for your start- 
ing point, I have no doubt that the life you lay out 
will be an honor to Him who laid out the straight 
road to God.” 
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JOE PORTER AND THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


‘ \ frome I’m awfully sorry I can’t agree with 
you, Uncle Jim,’ said-Tom in his most 
impressive tones. “‘ When a fellow has 

once shown himself dishonest, that’s enough for 

me. Of course I’ll be decent to him; but when he 
tries to get into our club, why, I’m against him.” 

“You don’t believe in living a thing dewn, then? 
Now, as I happen to know, Joe Porter is thor 
oughly sorry for what he did and has made what 
restitution he can.”’ 

‘*He ought to do that, of course,” answered Tom. 
“I’m glad he did. But a thing like stealing sticks 
to a fellow. You can’t forget it. Joe Porter can’t 
come back, here in the East High, anyway.” 

Uncle Jim dropped the subject, and the talk 
turned finally to automobiles. 

“I’m glad to see that you are running the car 
so well, Tom,” said Uncle Jim. “I was talking 
with Dr. Locke when you went by to-day; he said 
he’d like to hire you for an odd-time chauffeur. 
He admired the car, too. Really, for a second- 
hand car —” 

“Why, Uncle Jim, you didn’t tell Dr. Locke that 
our car was secondhand, did you?” 

‘“‘Why not? Certainly it wasn’t new when your 
father bought it. What else can you call it?” 

“You can call it rebuilt, which is a very different 
matter.” 

Uncle Jim smiled. ‘‘How is it different?” 

“Why, a secondhand car is just any old junk 
that somebody wanis to sell; buta rebuilt car is —” 

“Any old junk,” interrupted Uncle Jim, ‘‘that a 
person takes to a shop —” - 

“And has thoroughly overhauled,” continued 
Tom triumphantly, ‘“‘and has new parts substituted 
and the whole thing tested, and painted until you 
can’t tell it from a new one!”’ 

“Well, I’m sorry I can’t agree with you, Tom. 
Really, when a car is once secondhand, that’s 
enough for me. You may pretend all you Jike, but 
the car will always be secondhand, you know.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Why, Uncle Jim,” said Tom in a perplexed 
voice, “don’t you know what Bill Jenks said: that 
a car that was well rebuilt was often stronger than 
a new one because the weak spots had been tested 
and strengthened? And you agreed!” 

‘But it’s secondhand just the same, isn’t it? I 
can’t forget that. And as to its being stronger for 
having been weak, why, that’s absurd! As you 
said about Joe Porter —” 

“Oho!” Tom’s face lightened, then turned sheep- 
ish. ‘‘So that’s what you are driving at? Not our 
automobile, but Joe Porter? Why, Uncle Jim, do 
you really think —” 

“That Joe Porter is rebuilt instead of second- 
hand? I really do, my boy. At any rate, if it isn’t 
giving our car a square deal to call it secondhand, 
don’t you think it means just as much to a boy?” 

Tom nodded. “You're right, Uncle Jim. Rebuilt 
he is until he proves to be the other; and the 
chances are, too, that the weak spots will be all 
the stronger for the testing.” 
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CLAMS ON THE WING 


ss OW do you account for the fact that the 

H little pond on the old home farm that for 

years didn’t have a sign of a clam has of 

late been swarming with them?” asked my friend, 
the North Dakota pioneer. 

“How do you account for it?” I replied. 

‘Well, there’s one way,” he said and pointed 
ahead to a flock of cranes milling round and round 
in an aérial quadrille. 

“But what do those cranes have to do with the 
clams in your pond?” I asked in some wonder. 

“Well, Jim Farrington tells me that one day, 
when he was watching a flock of cranes circling 
over a little slough, he noticed a little plop of 
water close beside him, as if something rather 
heavy had dropped into it. When the ripples 
cleared away he could see a clam on the bottom ” 

“Why, of course,” I said. “A crane had been 
carrying it. They say some birds carry shellfish up 
into the air and drop them to break the shell.” 

“I guess a crane could more easily hammer a 
clamshell to pieces with its beak,” said the old 
man dryly. “But here’s another observation. Sev- 
eral years ago I found a clam in my barnyard. 
How did it get up there on that knoll, a half mile 
from any water?” 

“Perhaps he was an old clam and had started 
his travels early in life?” I suggested. 

‘Well, he’d finished his career, for he was dead, 
with the under side of his shell staved in.” 

“Then he must have arrived by the air route.”’ 

“He came on wings all right, but I think by 
choice. The other day Swan Anderson shot into a 
flock of mallards going over his field; and when 
he picked up one of the birds, what did he find 
clamped to one of its toes but a good, big fresh 
water mussel—alive, of course. I’ve arrived at 
this conclusion: a clam often travels from one 
pond to another by aéroplane, so to speak. They 
say the clam has an ear in his foot. When he over- 
hears a flock of wading birds or waterfowl] chat- 
tering together all he has to do is to seize a foot 
or a leg. When off goes the crane or the duck, off 
goes Mr. Clam, too; and since he can easily live 
out of water for several hours, if he keeps his 
shell shut, he can safely allow himself to be car- 
ried a good many miles. 

“If he hangs on, he’s pretty sure to reach a fresh 
pond, for the bird must alight in water during its 
journey. Then- Mr, Clam can let go. If the traveler 
be a Mrs. Clam, with a lot of fresh eggs, a pond 
may become a well-established pearl fishery in a 
short time.” - 

“Then you think Jim Farrington’s clam had 
sense enough to know that that water was be- 
neath? Was it tired of hanging on, or dizzy with 
the merry-go-round motion?” 

“T don’t know,” laughed Mr. Pioneer. “At any 
rate, after learning that a clam has sense enough 
to grip a water bird’s toe and get free transporta- 
tion to a new home, I think we should stop using 
the expression, ‘As stupid as a clam,’ don’t you?” 
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EFFICIENT LANGUAGE 


LEVELAND was not a master of scholarly 
C eloquence, like Wilson, or of vigorous epi- 

gram, like Roosevelt; yet on occasion he 
could be fluent and on occasion witty. Of the two 
anecdotes that follow the first shows his fluency, 
the second his wit. 

Mr. Jefferson Winter, namesake of the famous 
actor, Joseph Jefferson, who was Cleveland’s inti- 
mate friend and fellow angler, tells the first story 
—Gray Gables, the Cleveland home, and Crow’s 
Nest, the home of the Jeffersons, were not far 
apart. While Mr. Winter was visiting at Crow’s 
Nest the men went fishing. 

Toward sundown, he says, we went from the 
bass grounds where we had been fishing to a little 
lake hidden in woods, owned by Jefferson and 
stocked by him with trout. There we were joined 
by John G. Carlisle, Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Treasury: tall, lank, pale-faced, saturnine, garbed 
in black, wearing a ‘‘plug hat’’ and energetically 
chewing tobacco—the very picture of an old-time 
country lawyer. Cleveland and Jefferson put out 
upon the lake in a small boat, while Mr. Carlisle 
and I remained on the bank. 

Cleveland, as is well known, was an immense 
bulk of a man—a sort of colossal Cap’n Cuttle, he 
appeared to me. He and Jefferson stood in the 
boat almost back to back, and while both were 
casting at the same moment they came violently 
into collision, stern on. The result was that Jeffer- 
son plunged overboard on one side, and Cleveland, 
making a vain effort to seize and save him, lost 


his own balance and toppled over the other. I have 
heard some strikingly original, graphic and vigor- 
ous language first and last ; but I have never heard 
anything to equal the impromptu dialogue between 
those two really affectionate cronies, clinging to 
opposite sides of that half-submerged flatboat. 

Carlisle observed the aquatic disaster with ex- 
emplary calm and listened to the interlocution 
with attentive and manifest admiration. Then he 
turned a twinkling eye upon me and blandly re- 
marked, “‘Most eloquent, but wholly idle!” 

So much for Cleveland’s fluency; now for his 
wit. Not eloquent, but by no means idle, was Cleve- 
land’s brief answer to a telegram that he received 
while visiting at Crow’s Nest during the fight for 
the Democratic nomination in 1892. 

It was from a Senator, himself an aspirant for 
the presidency, who had the political audacity, not 
to speak of personal impertinence, to telegraph to 
the leading candidate: “The time has now come 
for you, in the interest of your party, to withdraw 
from this contest.” Cleveland showed the message 
to his host. 

“What answer shall you make?” Jefferson 
asked. 

Without a word Cleveland took the telegraph 
blank, turned it over and wrote the reply on the 
back, and before giving it to the waiting messenger 
handed it again to Jefferson. This was his mes- 
sage to the Senator: 

“Somebody has been taking an unpardonable 
liberty with your name. G. Cleveland.” 

It was the neatest of rebukes, and the most im- 
possible to resent. 
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MUSHROOM ROCKS 


READER of The Companion who was inter- 
ested in the pictures of curiously shaped 
rocks tliat we have printed writes to tell us 

about the Mushroom Rocks of Ellsworth County 
in his own state of Kansas, not far from the little 
town of Carneiro. 

They are in two groups. In the first group only 
one rock stands upright. It has the exact shape 
of a mushroom, but such a mushroom! The stem 
is at least a dozen feet in circumference, and the 
head, which is perfectly balanced on the stem, is 
of solid rock and weighs tons. Stem and top to- 
gether stands twenty feet high. All round that 






The strange probably 
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giant lie rounded rocks like the heads of other 
mushrooms of similar size, which appear to be 
just coming up through the earth. 

The second group is not a quarter of a mile 
away. Here there are gigantic mushrooms of rock 
that seem to be just coming up, others that show 
a@ small part of the stem, and others still that, as 
it were, are lifted on full-grown stems. Near one 
of the full-grown mushrooms is an elm, by means 
of which the visitor can clamber to the top of the 
rock. The line of mushrooms extends for a quarter 
of a mile. 

What can have shaped such gigantic rocks into 
such peculiar form? What eroding agency or other 
geological force can have made so many of them 
identical in shape? Those are questions that our 
contributor cannot answer. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE 
SLACK - WITTED 


R. PEASLEE was “pickin’ rocks.” Slowly 
and wearily he was throwing into heaps the 
stones that disfigured his garden. Deacon 

Hyne watched him a minute with sympathy and 
then hammered upon the fence with his cane. 

“What you cookin’ yourself out there for? Why 
don’t you have your hired man do it?” 

Caleb straightened himself and drew his hand 
across his dripping face. 

‘*I’m workin’ myself,” he answered, ‘“‘and I ain’t 
havin’ the hired man do it because I ain’t got any 
hired man—and I don’t want any, not if he’s goin’ 
to be anything like the one I’ve just got rid of!” 

The deacon cocked a shaggy eyebrow. “I must 
own I’m kind of wondered, Kellup, to hear you say 
that. I’ve watched him off ’n’ on, and he always 
looked to me to be real busy about somethin’.”’ 

Caleb took his time about replying. 

“He did a lot of work,” he replied at length. “I 
never ketched him when he wasn’t busy. But the 
work he done wasn’t ever what I’d sot him to doin’ 
or wanted him to do.” 

Mr. Peaslee here paused to wipe his face afresh. 

“One thing that’lk show you,” he began again. 
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“T had a load of hay on the rack a night or two 
ago, and it was ’bout half an hour to supper time; 
so I told the critter to pitch it off. The load stood 
in the barn floor right ’twixt two bays—one about 
half full of dry hay I was feedin’ the cows, and 
one empty bay, where I was cal’latin’ to have the 
hay put. He must have worked like a Trojan, for 
he had it all throwed off in less’n ten minutes, and 
come in and et his supper; then it took him and 
me till near nine o’clock to pitch it all into the 
right bay.” 

The deacon made a deprecatory cluck with his 
tongue. 

“Last week,’’ Mr. Peaslee continued, “I was 
lottin’ on goin’ into the city with a load of potaters 
and wanted to start early. So at supper I told him 
I guessed we’d dig out some potaters after supper. 
My wife kind of took notice and said, ‘If you’re 
goin’ to Bangor, I want you sh’d take some rad- 
ishes to M’lissa.’ That’s her sister, you know. 

“Soon’s ever he’d swallowed his food, off he put, 

‘and I stayed behind listenin’ to my wife’s errands 
she wanted me to do in Bangor. It was gettin’ dusk 
when I finally got out to the garden to sack up 
the potaters and load ’em onto the wagon; and, 
Hyne, he hadn’t dug a potater, not one! But he 
had what I sh’d cal’late would make two hundud 
bunches of radishes pulled and was squat there 
in the garden like a toad, bunchin’ of ’em up. All 
I wanted to take in to M’lissa was a-couple of 
bunches at the most! 

* “It was too late to dig the potaters that night, 
and I talked kind of sharp to him, for I didn’t 
relish the notion of gettin’ up before daybreak to 
dig ’em. But my wife kind of laughed me out of 
my mad. She’s allus sort of stood up for the lunk- 
head ’count of his bein’ a willing hand to work, 
not sensin’, apparently, that I allus had to undo 
the bigger part of what he accomplished. 

“But she finally quit taking his part,”’—and Caleb 
grinned in sly enjoyment,—‘“on account of what 
come up yesterday. I shift my garden every few 
years to get new ground, so when I told my wife 
at the table yesterday morning that I was goin’ to 
have the garden next year down back of the barn 
she made up her mind ’thout saying anything that 
she’d have this patch planted to posies come next 
summer. She ain’t contented, seems if, unless she 
has the better part of a quarter of an acre laid out 
in ’sturtiums and hollyhocks. 

“Yesterday my wife and I went to the city, and 
*fore I started I laid out what I thought was a 
good safe job for that lunkhead—I sot him to 
pickin’ rocks offen that piece I had in barley this 
year, figgering that was one job that even a de- 
mented person could do right. When we drove out 
of the yard he hollered after me to know where 
he sh’d dump the rocks, and I hollered back to 
dump ’em anywhere where they’d be out of the 
way. 

‘“‘When we got back and drove into the yard I 
got out of the wagon and went to hitching the hoss, 
when I noticed my wife was lookin’ over into the 
garden, with her neck stretched out like a bird 
dog. Lysander, that garden was kivered with 
stones till it looked like a cobbled pavement. He'd 
dumped ’em all there, thinkin’, so he told me, 
that, bein’ I wasn’t goin’ to use it for a garden, 
they’d be out of the way there! I couldn’t find a 
word to say; but my wife did! She said a-plenty. 

“This mornin’ I told him I’d have to let him go; 
and after he took a look at my wife’s mouth he 
seemed willin’ to have it that way. 

“T undertook to joke her a mite about it,” Mr. 
Peaslee said sheepishly, “but she took it so cross- 
ways that I come out here to let her cool off, as 
you might say.” ; 

The deacon looked appraisingly at the heaps of 
stones. ‘“‘Figgered if you cleared off them stones 
she might cool off a mite quicker, mebbe,” he 
guessed shrewdly. 

Caleb reddened a little. ““Mebbe so—kind of,” 
he admitted. 
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UNSTRAPPED IN A FALLING 
AEROPLANE 


NARROW escape from death is related in the 

A Wide World Magazine. The hero and nar- 

rator of the adventure is a former instructor 

of the Royal Air Force who suddenly found him- 
self in a falling aéroplane and not strapped in! 

One morning, he says, I was up with a pupil, 
teaching him to do the half roll. The pupil was 
in the pilot’s seat; I sat in the front seat, with a 
duplicate set of controls before me and a speaking 
tube that was connected with earpieces fixed in 
my pupil’s helmet. I did the half roll several times, 
explaining each movement of the controls to the 
pupil while he felt and saw his own set of con- 
trols moving. I then told Mim to do it himself. The 
pupil thought it a good opportunity to show his 
ability by trying first to loop the loop with me. 
He did it too slowly, and we hung upside down a 
thousand feet up. 

Since I was not strapped in, I flew out of my 
seat, striking myhead on the petrol tank. Although 
dazed by the blow, I clutched that tank with both 
hands and hung on desperately. Meanwhile my 
pupil, who was strapped in, had lost his head, let 
go the controls and gripped the sides of the ma- 
chine, which was careering about upside down. 
Oil, pouring on the hot cylinders, was raising 
clouds of evil-smelling smoke that filled my eyes 
and nearly blinded me. The machine was headed 
for the ground, upside down. The engine was roar- 
ing madly. 

At any moment the petrol that was leaking out 
of the tank might catch the flame from the open 
exhaust of the engine. Everything seemed to de- 
pend on me—and I was clinging to the petrol tank 
and dared not let go. But something had to be 
done and done quickly. After a desperate struggle 
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I managed to reach the control stick with my foot 
and kick it back. The machine answered the con- 
trol and righted itself. 

I scrambled back into my seat, when I imme- 
diately noticed how close we were to the ground. 
We had fallen eight hundred feet upside down! 
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A GRUESOME REMINDER OF 
THE PAST 


N English novelist once wrote a story of a man 
A who fell into a hollow tree and perished 
miserably. Now a correspondent writes us 
of a similar incident, not fiction this time, but truth. 
A Mr. Gleek of Ottawa township in Minnesota in 
clearing a piece of land on his farm found it nec- 
essary to fell a gigantic white oak tree. In falling 
it broke and proved to be hollow for perhaps fif- 
teen feet. Beginning several feet above the ground, 
the cavity ended in a large opening not readily 
noticed among the branches on the lower side of 
the tree, which leaned considerably. Within the 
hollow, the horrified choppers found the body of a 
man, not at all decayed, but dried and shriveled 
by the lapse of time into something very like the 
best-preserved Egyptian mummies. 

The frightened laborers summoned Mr. Gleek, 
who at once recognized the body as that of Jean 
La Rue, a farm laborer who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared on August 30, 1862. 

That day, which fell during the Sioux uprising, 
a boatload of soldiers on their way up the Minne- 
sota River from St. Paul to New Ulm, thoughtlessly 
discharging their muskets many times as they 
steamed up the river above Henderson, carried 
terror to the hearts of the people along the river, 
who were already about to flee from the dreaded 
Indians. 

Mr. Gleek says that when Jean La Rue heard 
the firing he seemed to go crazy with fear. He 
rushed into the house, seized his rifle and some 
other belongings, including about $700 in money, 
and fled into the woods. Apparently he had gone 
straight to the hollow tree and in seeking to hide 
in it had slipped down too far and, being unable 
to extricate himself, had perished. Preserved in 
the living oak, his body did not decay. 

His rifie, his bullet pouch and powderhorn were 
there in the tree withjhim and in his pocket was 
$783.50. In another pocket was the diary that Mr. 
Gleek says La Rue always kept; and in it, undated, 
but on the page following the one dated Friday, 
August 29, 1862, was written in trembling letters 
the following: 

“Cannot get out; surely must die. If ever found, 
send me and all my money to my mother, Madame 
Suzanne La Rue, near Tarascon, in the province 
of Bouches du Rhone, France.’’ 
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THE WORD OF COMMAND 


ETWEEN the Red armies of wrecked and 
B ruined Russia, as we know them to-day, 

and the childishly devoted, blindly obedient 
soldiers of the ‘‘White Czar’ there lies indeed a 
cataclysmic gulf. Discipline in those old days was 
strict, absolute and unquestioned. 

A favorite anecdote was that of the Russian 
officer who, in order to prove to a foreign friend 
the superexcellence of Russian discipline, sum- 
moned a soldier to the room in an upper story, 
where they were discussing the subject, and curtly 
ordered him to leap out of the window. The man 
neither hesitated nor appealed. He made the sign 
of the cross and went so swiftly to execute the 
deadly order that the officer and his horrified 
guest were barely able to retrieve him by the legs 
as he was plunging out. Other tales there are, less 
striking, of men cruelly frostbitten or actually 
frozen to death from standing motionless out- 
doors, in the bitter winds of a Russian winter, 
during some imperial pageant or parade, of which 
their military statuesqueness formed a part. 

Those days are over—happily; unhappy as is 
their present sequel. But the new armies have not 
forgotten the training of the old; and it is often in 
minor matters that its influence persists. Mr. 
Edwin Bonta, who, in the Atlantic Monthly, has 
given the public so many interesting and amusing 
pictures of Russian peasant life, recently told the 
tale of two brothers, Trishka and Troshka, who 
were clever enough to turn this fact to their own 
advantage when arrested by the Reds. 

All the other prisoners except one had been 
examined and dismissed. The turn of these three 
had not yet come. They awaited it, under the 
guard of a number of soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

Aclumsy hand let falla rifle butt to the floor. In- 
voluntarily each man straightened to attention 
and then, recalling himself, smiled shamefacedly 
at the thought of his unwilling act. Troshka’s 
fancy sped back to the days when these habits 
had been formed—when he had gone the rounds 
with his colonel, and when the colonel’s “children,” 
jumping to their feet, had clicked their heels to- 
gether and turned to stone. How readily these 
“children” might slip back into that old routine 
again, thought Troshka. The third prisoner was 
under examination ; he was a forceful personality, 
and he had become eloquent. Everyone was lis- 
tening; the two men guarding the brothers pushed 
forward a pace in their eagerness to hear when 
suddenly—too suddenly! —the entire room was 
snatched back to reality again. 

“?Ten-tion!” rang a familiar command in a tone 
of authority. 

Instantly they reacted to a man, clicked their 
heels together and turned to stone, arms tense at 
their sides, chins thrown up convulsively, eyes 
fastened on an angle in the ceiling. Even the ex- 
amining deputy himself—another old soldier— 
Sprang to his feet and became rigid, waiting. 
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“Hail, children!’ sounded the expected greeting 
in their ears. And Troshka reached for his broth- 
er’s hand to lead him. 

Like the roll of heavy guns they bellowed the 
response—with lifted chins and fixed gaze they 
shouted it: 

“Health we wish you, master colonel!’’ 

Then, since the frenzy was over, they came to. 

There was no colonel; nor was there any cap- 
tain. Colonel and captain had long since ceased to 
be; they remembered now. And they challenged 
one another’s eyes and grinned sheepishly. 

Then some one noticed—the brothers were gone! 


od 
HIS BOAST 


66 HY don’t you look what you’re about?” 
W demanded Ellis Watson, surveying the 
hole in the roof of the birch-bark play 
cabin that he and his chum, George Harper, had 
built in the woods. George had accidentally fired 
the rifle that he was handling. “Never catch me 
shooting except when I’m ready to hit something,” 
continued Ellis. ‘‘Couldn’t scare me into an acci- 
dent even with an earthquake or a lion.” 

This happened in Ohio a good many years ago, 
when woods were thick and game was plenty. 

Three days later the boys were hunting along 
the breaks of the river. Ellis was alone when he 
saw, two hundred yards away, a fine deer coming 
toward him across the open glade. Slipping quietly 
behind some rocks at the foot of a big, half-fallen 
sycamore, he rested his heavy rifle across a log 
and covered the place where the deer would prob- 
ably come into view again. There he waited. 

He saw something move slightly on the low bank 
where he expected the deer to pass. It moved 
again, and he made out a large lynx that like him- 
self was lying in wait for the deer. He had only 
one shot in his gun; but he would have his choice 
of targets. 

At last he saw the deer, which was browsing 
leisurely as it came along. When it was a few feet 
nearer, he would have a clear shot. He decided to 
let the lynx seize the deer, and then shoot the 
lynx. If the deer would only hurry! At that mo- 
ment a piece of bark fell on the log beside him. 
That he thought came from a squirrel that he 
could shoot after killing the deer and the lynx. 
What luck! Turning carefully to see where the 
squirrel was, he saw in the sycamore not a squirrel 
but another lynx even larger than the first. It was 
almost near enough to touch; and it was crouched 
ready to spring on his back! 

Startled, he involuntarily tightened his finger on 
the trigger of the rifie he had so carefully trained 
for the coming deer. The gun roared. The fright- 
ened deer bolted off through the woods—a flash of 
dun-colored fur; the first lynx slipped like a gray 
shadow into the bushes; in a shower of bark the 
second lynx scrambled up the half-fallen trunk. 
Before Ellis could reload all three animals were 
gone. . 

Ellis remembered his boast to George. “That’s 
what comes of bragging too soon,” he said rue- 
fully. “It didn’t take an earthquake or a lion to 
do it, either!’’ 
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SOME GIFTED EATERS 


YSTERS and Oyster Eaters, a brief essay in 
QO the Manchester Guardian, contains the la- 

ment of a waiter, who has served at every 
Colchester oyster feast since 1902, over the degen- 
eracy of the contemporary appetite. ‘‘The capacity 
of the guests is not what it used to be,” said the 
waiter. “I have often served fourteen dozen oys- 
ters to one man, and many guests would eat five 
or six dozen at the feast. To-day few people eat 
more than two and a half dozen.” 
* This disconsolate waiter might brighten up, adds 
the writer of the essay, if he had the opportunity 
of serving a customer like a man whom Brillat- 
Savarin celebrates in his Physiologie du Goat. 
“When I lived at Versailles,’ writes the French- 
man, “I frequently met M. Laperte, who was very 
fond of oysters, but who complained that he could 
never get his fill of them. I determined to satisfy 


him for once and invited him to dinner. I kept | 


pace with him up to the third dozen and then al- 
lowed him to go on alone. He swallowed oysters 
steadily for more than an hour, and I had to stop 
him after the thirty-second dozen, just as he had 
remarked that he was beginning to enjoy his treat. 
We then dined, and Laperte acquitted himself 
with the vigor and appetite of a man who had been 
long fasting.” 
¢ 9? 


ARTFUL DODGERS 


Tee rigors of keeping clean in 1640, which 
were described in a recent number of The 
Companion, reminded a reader of the efforts 
of her young brother and sister to evade the stern 
necessity of cleanliness in 1920. She writes us: 

We were getting a Thanksgiving box ready for 
one of the girls who is away at school, and Billy, 
who is eight years old, wanted to help. I let him 
crack the nuts; but I reminded him that Elizabeth 
would not like them unless his hands were abso- 
lutely clean. He pondered upon this for a moment 
or two and then with a bright smile asked, ‘‘You 
could wash the nuts, couldn’t you?” 

Having recovered from the shock sufficiently to 
turn my head, I discovered that Lu, who is a little 
older than Billy, was preparing to mould fondant, 
though her finger nails were in deep mourning. 





“Why, Lu,” Iremonstrated,‘‘you haven’t cleaned | 


your nails!” 

“Well, no,”’ she admitted, ‘‘not on that hand, 
but you see I’m not going to use that hand.” 

If our friends of 1640 had possessed such inge- 
nuity, think of the labor they might have saved! 
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“OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 





When Life Was Young 


By C. A. STEPHENS 








A special limited 
edition of “Old 
Squire”’ stories, 
by that best be- 
loved of Compan- 
ion writers, C. A. 
Stephens, has 
been printed 
exclusively for 
Companion 
““folks.’? This 
volume, enti- 
tled When Life 
Was Young, 
contains thirty 
of the author’s 
inimitable tales 
of life on the 
Old Squire’s 
farm, and de- 
scribes in 
detail, and with 
many fresh inci- 
dents, that hearty, 
merry, whole- 





some home life at the old farm in Maine that for a number 
of years has been such an interesting feature of The Youth’s 


Companion’s story department. 


The Book contains 420 pages in all, with six full-page illustrations, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. The Book is published only by Perry Mason 
Company and cannot be obtained in any bookstore. While it is valued 
at $2.00, no copies will be sold. It is reserved exclusively for Companion 


subscribers as explained in our Offer. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
* scription (not your own) for The 

Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of 

When Life Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months 
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By the Author of Pollyanna, Oh, Money! Money! ete. 


Mary Marie 


**Father calls me Mary. 
Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me 
Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. 
I’m thirteen years old, 
and |’m a crosscurrent 
and a contradiction. ”’ 


But Mary Marie, the 
heroine of Mrs. Porter’ s 
new novel, is more than 
“a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction’; she is 
the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has 
brightened American lit- 
erature for many years. 
When the story opens her 
father and mother have just 
separated, and Mary- Marie 
is to spend six months alter- 
nately with each parent. 





By ELEANOR H. 
PORTER 





The story then develops as the austere father is softened and comes to prefer 
the name of Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point ot 
calling her daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
* scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you a 
copy of Mary Marie, sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 net. 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our sresent subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken for the past six months 
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} K THEN, in 1907, I journeyed out to the 
Peace River country, in the province 
of Alberta, to visit my kinsfolk, the 
Mastermans, at their wheat farm, I became 
good friends with the Woodbridges, who lived 
near by—that is, near as distances go in the 
great Northwest. Freeman Woodbridge had 
settled there some years before with his son 
and daughter, Winthrop and Milly, and their 
Uncle James. Woodbridge had built a sawmill 
below Fort St. John, on what is now called 
Woodbridge Creek. 

That is a beautiful country—the Peace 
River region. To the west rise the “White 
Hills of God,” as they. call the Rockies; to 
the east the wide, rolling plains stretch away 
into the distance. Miles of bluebells carpet the 
unfenced, billowy hillsides. Scattered patches 
of balm of Gilead and thousands of acres of 
wild roses make the air fragrant. In July and 
August the land is covered with wild straw- 
berries and blueberries. 

One day, when I had stopped to eat some 
of the delicious strawberries, I came upon a 
curious fact: under the vegetation on the hill- 
side were thousands and thousands of ant 
hills. I learned later that they were scattered 
everywhere, for hundreds of miles, especially 
on the vast stretches of sandy loam among 
the fragrant balm of Gilead trees, or beside 
the long, sparse belts of pine 
woods. I should never have sup- 
posed there were so many ant hills 
in the world as I saw on the roll- 
ing plains of the Peace River coun- 
try. 

Through that region a great 
many gold seekers passed in the 
mad rush for the Klondike. Often 
their outfits were woefully inade- 
quate. Two of the gold .hunters, 
for example, set out with only a 
shovel and a quantity of food, 
which they carried in wheelbar- 
rows. An old man started out with 
two dozen packages of oatmeal on 
his back, a pound of salt, two 
pounds of sugar and a quart 
boiler ; he expected those provisions 
to last him until he reached 
Alaska! Six others pooled what 
money they had and bought a sec- 
ondhand steam engine, which they 
set up in an old freight car, pro- 
vided with a walking beam and 
a clumsy crank axle. This self- 
propelling contrivance they named 
the “Hercules”; and they expected 
to cross the Rocky Mountains in 
it, and to use it as winter quarters 
after they arrived in Alaska ! Need- 
less to say, the Hercules did not 
travel far. 

A party of seventy or more got 
as far as the Battle River region, 
and there camped in sad discour- 
agement for a fortnight. Appar- 
ently their outfit was not at all 
adequate ; and there was probably 
internal dissension and fighting in 
the camp. At any rate, the party broke up 
tumultuously. Some of the more adventurous 
pressed on across the mountains, some turned 
back, and some—no one knows what became 
of them. 

About ten years later, when trapping in the 
Battle River region, Winthrop Woodbridge 
and his Uncle James came upon the place 
where the party of gold seekers had camped 
and disbanded. Winthrop named it Calamity 
Camp. 

The camp was on the bank of a creek that 
ran into the Battle River, in an open prairie 
country north of the Clear Hills. A few strag- 
gling cottonwood trees, the only trees in sight 
on that prairie, grew along the creek. Every- 
where were evidences of the disorder with 
which the camp had broken up. The wrecks 
of not less than twenty carts or wagons were 
scattered along the bank of the creek; strewn 
over the ground were barrels, boxes, shovels, 
picks, crowbars and a great quantity of tin- 
ware; in one place were the bones of some 
horses and some rotted harnesses. 

Winthrop and his uncle took home a great 
many of the abandoned articles that would be 
useful; and for a year or two after that, 
whenever the Woodbridges needed iron for 
their mill or for farming tools, they used to 
make a trip to Calamity Camp, and take home 
as many wagon tires and axles as Old Pere- 
grination could draw. Old Peregrination was 
the stray horse that Winthrop had found 
some time before, and that, they supposed, 
had been abandoned by gold seekers. 

But Calamity Camp proved of even greater 
benefit to the Woodbridges. Kernels of the 
oats, barley, peas and wheat that the adven- 
turers had probably brought as provender for 
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A STRANGE TEMPEST 


“y C.A. Stephens 


their animals had taken root in the prairie; 
the soil and climate had been so favorable that 
every season those grains grew and ripened 
over considerable tracts. Every fall the Wood- 
bridges journeyed to the place, with a small 
threshing outfit that they had made at their 
mill, and hauled home loads of oats and peas 
for use in the winter. As Calamity Camp was 
thirty miles or more distant from them, the 
whole family went together. They let Bright- 
eyes, Milly’s Jersey cow, follow them; for in 
the unsettled state of the Peace River coun- 
try it was not safe to leave so rare and valu- 
able an animal behind. 

They were generally gone from home for 
three nights, and sometimes for four. Old 
Peregrination could draw thirty bushels of the 
grain on a “prairie boat,” which slid easily 
over the grass; and Brighteyes drew ten bush- 
els on a little “boat” of her own. At first the 
cow did not like to draw the load, but Milly 
coaxed her to do it. 


DRAWN BY W. F STECHER 
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on carrying poles the dry grain that they had 
mowed; Mr. Woodbridge was running it 
through the thresher, and Milly was helping 
him by urging on Old Peregrination, who 
walked lazily round and turned the big wheel. 
The day was sultry, and the horse needed 
much urging to keep him at his task. The 
thresher made a great clatter; but in spite of 
the noise Milly heard the quark! quark! of a 
large flock of brant geese that were i 
overhead. Apparently the birds intended to 
alight in the grain, but when they saw the 
people working there they veered away toward 
the south. 

Milly stood watching them as they grew 
smaller and smaller in the distance; they were 
almost out of sight when she saw the flock 
suddenly scatter; some of the geese darted 
upward, some wheeled to the east, and others 
seemed to drop suddenly toward the earth. 

For a moment she wondered what had 
frightened them; then she.guessed that it was 
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if drops of water were falling on a hot stove. 
The peculiar sound made Milly think of her 
kettles and tin baker at the camp fire, and she 
started to put them under cover. A second 
later the strange cloud enveloped them, and 
at the same moment a queer, sharp smell made 
them catch their breath. Their eyes, too, were 
nearly blinded. Winthrop had run to help 
Milly, but the girlscould hardly see him. They 
felt in their faces, necks and hands a thousand 
sharp little stings, like needle pricks. They 
fought for breath. 

“What is it? What is it?” Milly gasped. 

Winthrop was brushing himself frantically 
with his hat. “It’s some sort of winged things 
—wasps, bees!” he cried. “No, not bees! It’s 
ants, Milly, flying ants! Millions of ’em!” 

Uncle James came running toward them, 
brushing himself with all his might. “Flying 
ants!” he gasped. Mr. Woodbridge, too, came 
racing up the creek bank; as he ran, he tried 
to brush the ants from his face and body. Old 
Peregrination was squealing and kicking, and 
tugging at his halter. Milly caught a glimpse 
of Brighteyes going down the creek with her 
tail high in the air; a moment later she heard 
her splash into a deep pool. Instinct had 
shown the cow how to escape her tormentors. 

Hundreds of the ants settled over the Wood- 
bridges. Gusts of them, with hissing wings, 
dashed into their faces. Wherever 
the ants touched their flesh they 
felt the same sharp little pain. 
Milly could not tell whether the 
creatures bit her or stung her. 
Probably the smart was caused by 
the formic acid that all ants give 
out when they are hurt or dis- 
turbed. As the ants fell to the 
ground, the wings of many of them 
seemed to brush off. 

Winthrop shouted to Milly to 
get into the tent; as soon as she 
was safe inside it, the others fol- 
lowed her. They closed the flap as 
quick as they could; but a gust of 
ants flew in before they could fas- 
ten it, and they could not -free 
themselves from the pests for some 
time. 

Old Peregrination had a bad 
time of it; but Mr. Woodbridge 
was afraid that if they untied him 
he would run off for miles. Away 
down the creek they could see 
Brighteyes’ head just above water 
in the pool into which she had 
plunged. The odor of crushed ants 
pervaded the whole atmosphere. 

The tent protected the Wood- 
bridges pretty well from the pests 
that swarmed outside, and when 
they had brushed off the ants that 
had followed them in they were 
fairly comfortable. After an hour 
or more the tempest of ants abated 








The curious black mist was now within a few hundred yards of them 


“Now, Brighteyes,” she said, “these oats 
are for your winter food, after the snow 
comes and the grass is gone, and you must be 
a good and grateful bossy and help us.” 

When Old Peregrination started off with his 
load, Brighteyes seemed to decide that it was 
the proper thing for animals to draw loads 
and set off willingly enough with her light 
prairie boat. 

Early in September, the time when the 
Woodbridges used to make the trip to Calam- 
ity, there was often not a breath of wind 
stirring over the wide, rolling plains; the days 
were warm and sultry, and a haze usually 
hung over the distant horizon. The world 
seemed to have gone gently to sleep. But a 
week or so later cold blasts began to blow, 
and the days grew shorter, -until the sun was 
visible for scarcely more than three hours in 
the twenty-four. 

During the two days that the family usually 
spent there, Mr. Woodbridge, Winthrop and 
Uncle James were always busy, mowing the 
grain, which was dry as tinder, and running 
it through the thresher, for which Old Pere- 
grination furnished the motive power. They 
pitched their tent at the foot of one of the 
cottonwood trees, and there Milly “kept house” 
and cooked the meals over a camp fire. When 
she was not busy with such duties she searched 
in the dry grass for spoons, tin cups or plates 
that the gold seekers had left, or watched the 
great flocks of wild fowl that, attracted no 
doubt by the wild grain, came and went over 
the prairie. 

On one of those trips to Calamity Camp an 
odd adventure befell the Woodbridges. Early 
in the afternoon of their first day at the place, 
Winthrop and Uncle James were bringing in 


wind that had caused the flock to scatter. A 
fitful gust or two, rustling the leaves of the 
cottonwoods, had already reached them from 
the south. Before long, harder gusts of wind 
made the whole wide expanse of grass wave 
and seethe. Glancing southward again, Milly 
saw what seemed to be a great, dim cloud, 
like thin mist, that filled the whole sky in that 
direction; the cloud appeared to extend down 
to the very earth. She did not think it could 
be dust, for they rarely saw dust clouds in the 
Peace Valley. And it was not dun-colored, but 
looked more like a great, thin piece of black 
gauze, let down from the sky to the earth. 

Milly called to Winthrop to look at the 
cloud. He and Uncle James set down their 
carrying poles and stood looking at it for some 
time. It was still four or five miles away. 

“T can’t imagine what that is,” Uncle James 
said. 

Mr. Woodbridge stopped the thresher and 
stood with the others staring at the strange 
cloud, which was coming rapidly toward them. 
It did not at all resemble a thundercloud. To 
Milly it seemed like a black veil that was 
twisting and turning in great eddies a mile 
high. She thought of the waterspouts of which 
she had read, and of tornadoes; but this cloud 
was so thin that she could see through it. 

“Some kind of queer storm!” Winthrop 
exclaimed. He and Uncle James turned the 
prairie boats over the bags of grain, in order 
to protect them from rain. Mr, Woodbridge 
tied the horse to one of the trees and went to 
secure Brighteyes, who was lying in the grass, 
farther down the creek, chewing her cud. 

The curious black mist was now within a 
few hundred yards of them; and as it ap- 
proached, they heard a low, hissing noise, as 


perceptibly; the cloud of flying 
creatures continued to thin out 
until there were scarcely any in 
the air. It was then about sunset. 

When the Woodbridges came out of the 
tent, the ground was covered with the bodies 
and the white wings of the ants. Millions of 
the little creatures had been caught in the dry 
grass and grain; and on every little pool in 
the creek they formed a layer several inches 
deep. Most of them seemed to have perished 
where they fell. 

There were such large quantities of their 
wings among the grass and the grain that, 
without knowing it, the Woodbridges carried 
home great numbers of them in the bags of 
oats. Indeed, it was difficult to keep them out 
of the food that they cooked that evening and 
the next morning. 

Milly was not much poisoned by their bites 
or stings, and suffered only a little; but Win- 
throp passed a very uncomfortable night, and 
Uncle James had a good deal of pain. 

How far the vast swarm of ants extended 
they had no means of knowing; but going 
home the next day they passed a little lake 
that was coated with a scum of ants; the fish 
were jumping merrily, and were making a 
great feast. 

The family was at a loss to know where so 
many ants could have come from. They had 
never noticed any great number of ant hills in 
that part of the Peace River country. Mr. 
Woodbridge at last came to the conclusion 
that the ants must have come from some shel- 
tered valley among the mountains to the 
southwest, and that the remarkably warm 
weather for the past week had caused them to 
swarm in unusually large numbers. For such 
migrations ants unfurl temporary wings. The 
south wind that had risen that afternoon had 
perhaps blown them on for a long distance 
from the place where they had first risen. 
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Bird life is all right for birds, but I’m hopelessly a 
woman. I don’t want to turn you out, Ardith; stay 
as long as you will, only let me slip into a corner. 
You may not believe it, but I’ve ached to polish 
those candlesticks.” 

Ardith laughed. “I wanted to remind you six 
months ago that those bluebirds always come back 
to their old nest each year.” 

Jessica looked up, startled. ““Why, so they do!” 
she exclaimed. ““Wasn’t I the stupid!” 
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THE INDIANS’ SUGAR 


NDIANS have as tenacious a memory for bene- 
fits as they have for injuries. A contributor to 
Field and Stream gives an especially pleasing 

reminiscence illustrative of that characteristic of 
the red man.*He lived in Iowa when the state 
was young. Indians were still plentiful and often 
camped near his home. 

On one memorable occasion, he writes, the dig- 
nified old chief, whose name was Wakemo, came 
with his family to eat with us. First they ate all 
the bread on the plate; next they ate the potatoes, 
and so on, seriatim. After the meal the chief held 


- ‘open his blanket and said, “Potatoes.” My father 


took a gunny sack and went to the cellar, closely 
followed by Wakemo, his squaw and us seven 
children. As my father began to fill the sack, old 
Wakemo grunted ‘‘No!”’ and opened his blanket; 
and his squaw began to throw the potatoes on its 








LUPUS ERYTHEMATOSUS 


UPERFICIALLY, lupus erythematosus re- 
S sembles ordinary lupus, or lupus vulgaris. It 

is said to be a form of tuberculosis of the 
skin, caused by a poison in the blood excreted by 
tubercle bacilli in the lungs or in other parts of 
the body. Though lupus erythematosus may affect 
parts of the body other than the face,—the ears, 
the scalp or the fingers, for example,—it usually 
appears on the cheeks and on the bridge of the 
nose. The disease afflicts women about twice as 
often as it afflicts men. Women are most liable to 
it when they are between thirty and fifty years 
old, though it may occur at any age. It attacks 
most frequently persons whose circulation is poor 
and who are more or less anzmic. 

The eruption begins with one or two rather 
prominent reddish nodules, which are the size of 
@ pea or smaller, and which are covered with small 
yellowish or whitish scales. Gradually new nod- 
ules appear, and the little yellow scales increase 
in size and coalesce into patches of varying size. 
The patches spread at the edges, but quiet down 
in the centre, where they take on a whitish, scar- 
like surface. 

On rare occasions the disease: cures itself; but 
usually it goes slowly on. It does not greatly affect 
the patient’s general health. Although it resists 
treatment, it is not beyond cure. If the sufferer 
will be careful in his diet and avoid stimulants, he 
will often find himself greatly helped. He should 
live much in the open air but should protect his 


face both from cold winds and from summer sun. © 


He will find that soothing ointments and lotions 
applied to the eruptions are often beneficial 

Carbonic-acid snow, liquid air,the X rays,radium 
and the Finsen light have all been used in healing 
the disease, but milder remedies have usually given 
more satisfactory results. Of course a physician 
should direct the treatment; if the patient attempts 
to prescribe his own remedies, he may work irrep- 
arable injury and make a cure impossible. 
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THE FLIGHT 


8 Ardith passed Jessica’s old mahogany side 

A table she stopped to admire the silver can- 

dlesticks that stood on it—candlesticks that 

had come across the sea with Jessica’s great- 
great-great-grandmother. 

“I wish you’d take them,” said Jessica suddenly. 

“Do what?” Ardith cried 

“Take them, and my china, and my books, and 
everything!” 

“IT wish,” Ardith said helplessly, “that you’d tell 
me what you mean.” 

Jessica threw out her hands in a fierce gesture. 
“T’m sick of things!” she cried. “They’re beautiful 
and alluring and fascinating, but when I think of 
the years I’ve spent taking care of them it makes 
me wild!” She drew a hard breath. “It’s wrong,” 
she declared, ‘‘utterly wrong. We’re souls, and 
souls ought not to be chained to things. We ought 
to be as free as birds. Look at those bluebirds 
down in the orchard. What journeyings they have! 
What adventures! I can’t rid myself of a sneaking 
tenderness for the things I’ve lived with; but if I 
could find some one who’d be good to them, I’d sell 
out to-morrow.” 

“What do you say,” Ardith asked thoughtfully, 
“of selling out to me—for six months?” 

Jessica’s eyes lighted with excitement. “Do you 
mean it?” she cried. 

“T’ve got a piece of writing that has to be done, 
and I don’t know of any place where I could do it 
So well as I could right here. But I must have the 
house the whole six months.” 

“Take thirty-six,” Jessica urged her. “Oh, was 
anything ever so heavenly? I’m not even going to 
take a suitcase. Don’t expect to hear from me; [’ll 
be too busy flying. I’m going to be free from things 
for once in my life—free—free—free!”’ 

So, bubbling over with joy, Jessica began her 
flight, and Ardith settled down in the old house. 
In spite of what Jessica had said, she half ex- 
pected to hear from her, but no word came. The 
quiet busy months slipped by — four — five —six; 
and then, to a day, Jessica appeared. 

“A complete cure,” she announced. “I surrender. 





i folds. The blanket held at least two 
bushels of our best tubers. 

Not a word of thanks did the Indian vouchsafe. 
But one morning in the next fall we found on our 
doorstep half of a fine young deer with the sym- 
bol of Chief Wakemo on it and the words, ‘‘Me 
no forget.’’ And the day they left the country we 
found a large “chunk” of buffalo meat in the same 
place, with the same inscription. 

Father took us children to see the camp, and in 
broken English the small papooses talked to us. 
When we reached Wakemo’s wigwam, he pre- 
sented us each with a large egg, which we all 
solemnly accepted with thanks. The eggs were un- 
accountably heavy, and on opening one we dis- 
covered that the contents had been removed and 
warm maple sugar substituted, making a delicious 
sweet the like of which I had never seen before 
and have seen but once since. 

More than fifty years afterwards I went to see an 
Indian reservation, and as my friends and I were 
viewing the scenes an Indian boy came up to us 
and shyly requested me to follow him. He led me 
to a tent where I found a perfectly strange Indian 
brave, who silently held out a gun to me and by 
motions urged me to take it. He was the son of the 
old Chief Wakemo, and he remembered my coming 
to the camp when he was a papoose. ‘“‘Potatoes,” 
he said, and then he added, ‘‘ My brave father bade 
me never forget.” 

When I made it clear to him that I had no use 
for his gun, he inquired if there was anything he 
could do for the “white chief’s son.” With a smile 
I said, “Eggs,” and to my great astonishment he 
produced enough maple-sugar eggs to supply our 
whole party. 
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ELEPHANTINE HUMOR 


N order to see the elephant at his best, says 
I Mr. 8S. A. Derieux in the American Magazine, 
you must go to India. There he is used as a 
beast of burden, and his intelligence comes out 
strikingly. He is said to be the only animal that 
will work unattended. But for all that he is not 
fond of labor, for he will keep an eye on the boss, 
and when the whistle blows he will drop what- 
ever he is déing and run for the feeding place—a 
trait that he is said to share with some human 
creatures. We do not believe that animals, intelli- 
gent as they often are, have quite the sense of 
humor that human beings have; yet here is an 
authenticated story of one small elephant’s prank 
that clearly points to a sort of mischievous humor. 
A mother elephant was dragging from one spot 
to another in a shipyard an extraordinarily heavy 
timber that she had been unable to pick up. Two 
chains were fastened to her collar, each joined to 
a huge hook, which was fastened into the end of. 
‘the log. As she toiled along with her burden her 
half-grown baby elephant walked beside her. 

She came at last to an incline where she had to 
exert her entire strength to drag the log up; and 
while she was leaning forward the baby elephant 
suddenly dropped back, caught the hook with his 
trunk and yanked it out of the log. The result was 
that the old elephant was thrown forward on her 
head, with her heels up in the air. The little ele- 
phant made straiglitway for the woods near by, as 
hard as he could gallop. 

The mother got herself together quickly, looked 
all round and started after the youngster, with her 
trunk upraised. She caught up with him in the 
woods; and the men working round the shipyard 
heard his squeals as her trunk descended on him 
again and again. Finally the two of them reap- 
‘peared ; the little elephant was walking dejectedly 
at his mother’s heels and holding to her tail. 
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HE KNEW THE EFFECTS 


HE dry wit of a certain London magistrate 
| shows delightfully in an anecdote told in the 
Tatler. The magistrate was taking coffee in 
his club one summer evening, when a fellow 
member remarked that hot coffee was not a good 
summer drink. “‘You should take cooling drinks,” 
he added. “Have you ever tried gin and ginger 
beer?”’ 
“No,” answered the magistrate, “but I’ve tried 
a number of men who have.” 


W. L.DOUGLAS 


"Retuccd 88.00 SHOES “= 
Special Shoes $] (),()() || Special Shoes 56.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold in 
107 W. L. Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to} 
you at only one profit, which 
guarantees to op the best 
Il shoes that can be produced, 
Hat the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
4) retail priceare stamped onthe 
} bottom of all shoes before 
they leavethefactory,which 
is your protection against 
] unreasonable profits. \ 
Ww. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The prices 


are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION bstiurm tee mt 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 














and priceis plainly s' np yt el pe oe 
to see that it has not been changed or 
woos Douglas shoes are for sale yaores H1/, 
shoe dealers besides our own stores, 
If your local = & — supply £2. Ho Qoriugles 
take no other m: 
the . Bend fo for’ pais sits aioe how PI ty man Shoe Cor, 
_ _ 157 Spr St., Brockton, Mass. 
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ur Way 


As originators of the one- 
profit, Factory-to- Home 
System, over thirty years 
ago, we can save you a large 
amount on the purchase of 
a high-grade family sewing machine. No 
other machine, at whatever price sold, 
can excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new sew- 
ing machine in the near future, therefore, 
do not fail to get our low prices at once. 








Direct to You at a 


Large Saving 









YOU MAY TRY IT THREE 
MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular we will refund your 
money and take back the machine at our 
expense. In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial 
Offer. 


SEVEN STYLES 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, 
including Drop Head, Cabinet, Rotary, 
and Electric models, each complete with 
finest attachments and warranted 25 years. 
We also have a plan whereby payment 
may be spread over several months. Be 
sure to get full particulars before select- 
ing a new machine. 


Just send your address on coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS a “ 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine will have no freight bills to 
pay upon receipt of machine. We pay all 
transportation charges to. your nearest 
freight station. There will be absolutely 
no extra cost to you after paying our low 
Factory-to-Home price. Write for Free 
Delivery Offer to-day. Machines shipped 
from shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon To-Day 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new Illustrated 
scriptive Booklet, also Free Trial Offer, 
and caplain the Attractive Terms upon which 
I can purchase. 

















Address.......... 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


i 


See recipe for Salmon Croquettes 
in cookbook offered below. 






_ for Perfect Frying? 


Sy **The Whys of Cooking” will tell you 

-o- -all the tricks of the trade”” that will 

' enable you to make your croquettes, 

fritters and other fried Anatag right 

; rst time you try them. Written 

by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of 

~ the rate) Cooking School, and edi- 

tor of “‘American Cookery’’, this 

|» book also contains scores of her ex- 

ooh — recipes, including the Salmon 

*- Croquettes pictured above. Tilustrat- 

ed in color. Bound in blue and gold. 

We pay 26c for every copy of this 

F ‘book, You may have one copy, post- 

“paid, for 10 cents in stamps. rite 

to Section G-3, Department of Home 

Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati. 
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: less. It is a vegetable product unlike 





_ Crisco fried foods do not look, ae ah eat et ‘ch ‘is : 
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Croquettes offer a most economical and ap petizing way to serve left: 
you follow the approved rules for deep frying pepe Spake lity ter bel 
you will find that your croquettes will not be greasy, that ‘house will r hea 
be filled with an unpleasant odor and that you will use. less cooking fat chan 
when you cook in a frying pan, eae A 


The first rule for successful croquettes is to use Crisco... 


tected on anything prepared with it 









rrr fect pel oe Mh 
No eth mach you with it che il oe 
ant to work in as when you are doing any other ki f cooking... Criece Crisco iia z 
not smoke at frying temperature. git 
Frying consumes comparatively little Crisco and no suse eden eine 
Crisco is not absorbed by the food because it forms a crust almost immediately. 
yt oles seit cage apm aamaryratirn, ferries es 
of one food to another. 


Keep Crisco on hand and you always will be poe POSS to produce croquetes, 
fritters or other good fried things at a moment s notice, eh Bee Ma 
Use Crisco for baking, too. It makes flaky pastries, eae ee aren 
licious, butter-like cakes. Get it trod $3 your grocer, in sanit: ; 
tainers, at about the same price as lard sold from an open 
net zich, and larger sizes. 


Crisco is also made and sold i in Canad 
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